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Letters 


The  South  Anna 

lust  thought  that  you  would  like  to  know 
how  well  I  enjoy  each  and  every  issue  of 
Virginiii  Wihllift. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  out-of- 
the-way-towns  and  villages  in  the  state,  and 
the  article  on  the  South  Anna  River  history 
was  great.  The  pictures  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  let  me  say  now,  give  us  more. 

Newcomers  and  some  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration are  not  aware  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains here  in  Virginia. 

Richard  Salier 
Annandale 

We'll  do  our  best  lo  cover  the  slate  with  articles  like 
David  Ri/uns  which  was  not  onli/  informative  hut  a 
visual  treat  as  well. — Assistant  Editor 

Art  Appreciation 

Thank  you  so  much  for  publishing  the 
article  on  and  paintings  of  Ed  Hatch. 

When  I  first  met  Ed,  I  had  just  seen  his 
black  ducks  and  a  sleeping  Canada  goose 
(which  hangs  in  my  living  room).  Right  away, 
I  knew  that  he  possessed  that  quality  which 
exemplifies  vast  talent.  And  I  was  right — 
more  than  once! 

My  life  has  been  enriched  by  knowing  Ed 
Hatch  and  by  enjoying  the  beauty  of  his 
excellent  paintings.  Such  talent  should  never 
be  hidden  but  published  for  many  to  enjoy. 

Nancy  Ackiss 
Virginia  Beach 

Actually,  we  should  thank  you;  you  are  responsible 
for  introducing  Ed  Hatch  and  Virginia  Wildlife  to 
one  another.  Here's  hoping  the  relationship  will 
continue! — Assistant  Editor 

Tidewater  Trapping 

1  have  just  read  your  article.  Tidewater  Trap- 
ping Tales,  by  Mark  Bland.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  The  writing  was  professional,  inter- 
esting, easy  to  read,  and  very  informative. 
Trapping  is  a  hobby  of  mine,  and  1  look  for- 
ward to  reading  more  of  Mark  Bland's  articles. 

F.M.  Lassiter 
Portsmouth 

In  response  to  several  requests,  we  have  tried  to 
publish  more  trapping  articles  in  the  past  year.  Glad  you 
liked  Mark  Bland's  story. — Assistant  Editor 

January  Cover 

On  the  January  cover  of  your  magazine  is 
shown  a  game  warden  holding  a  bobcat  to  be 
released. 

The  bobcat  is  known  as  the  world's  worst 
predator,  72  percent  of  his  diet  is  rabbits. 

Why  do  you  see  fit  in  releasing  this 
predator? 

In  my  65  years  of  hunting,  I  will  admit  the 


bobcat  is  the  most  beautiful  fur  bearing 
animal  I've  held  in  my  hands,  but  let's  give  the 
cottontails  a  chance,  as  they  are  almost 
extinct. 

7.  Crawford 
Leesburg 

Wild  animals  belong  in  the  wild.  All  loo  often, 
well-meaning  but  misinformed  people  pick  up  wild 
animals  which  they  believe  to  be  "last"  or  abandoned,  or 
even  injured:  after  these  people  get  the  animals  home  and 
realize  that  they  can't  help  the  creatures,  they  call  the 
local  game  warden  who  has  no  choice  but  to  release  them. 
ISee  "Bambi  Revisited,  "  page  17.) 

As  for  the  bobcat's  status  as  a  predator:  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  bobcat  is  almost  extinct.  Both  bobcats 
and  rabbits  have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  bobcat  will  annihilate  the  rabbit,  which  is 
hardly  "almost  extinct." — Assistant  Editor 

I  enjoyed  the  entire  contents  of  the  Janu- 
ary 1982  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  but  most  of 
all  the  photo  on  the  front  cover  of  Warden 
Mike  Minarik  and  the  bobcat.  This  photo 
expresses  mutual  admiration  and  affection 
between  man  and  wildlife.  A  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words. 

Harry  Doyle 
Greenville 

Good  Neighbors 

I  have  been  receiving  your  fine  publication 
for  a  couple  of  years  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  your  Janu- 
ary issue  and  found  it  very  informative  and 
interesting. 

Although  I  do  not  live  in  Virginia,  I  buy  a 
hunting  license  there  each  year  and  manage 
to  hunt  deer  a  few  days  in  Highland  and 
Buckingham  Counties. 

Your  hunting  opportunities  are  most 
impressive,  but  even  more  so  is  the  attitude 
of  the  people  I  have  met  in  your  state.  They 
are  so  hospitable  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 
I  am  much  better  received  and  more  warmly 
treated  when  I  hunt  Virginia  than  when  I 
hunt  my  native  state.  The  friendliness  and 
generosity  of  the  persons  I  have  met  is  the 
main  reason  I  continue  to  return  each  year  to 
hunt  and  intend  to  continue  doing  so  as  long 
as  I  am  physically  and  financially  able. 

It  is  because  of  one  of  these  grand  individ- 
uals that  I  correspond  to  you  at  this  time.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  hunt  on  one  gentle- 
man's property  in  Buckingham  County  for 
the  past  three  years.  Words  cannot  describe 
how  kind  and  generous  he  has  been  to  me.  I 
realize  I  could  never  begin  to  in  any  way 
repay  this  kind  individual  for  his  generosity, 
but,  as  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude,  I  should 
like  to  purchase  for  him  a  subscription  to 
your  magazine.  I  hope  and  feel  that  he  will 
enjoy  it  as  I  do. 

Thank  you  and  continue  in  your  fine  work. 

Dennis  B.  Elliott 

Sullivan,  West  Virginia 


The  fad  that  you  "-aw  fit  lo  ihank  your  host  with  a 
•.ubscnplwn  lo  Virginia  Wildlife  i.^  a  great  honor  to 
us.  Thank  you. 

Sportsmen  — whether  Virginians  or  visitors  lo 
Virginia  —would  do  well  to  note  the  attitude  of  this 
hunter  toward  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
which  he  hunts,  and  in  particular  toward  the  landowner 
whose  generosity  he  enjoys.  He  portrays  those  ideals 
espoused  by  the  Operation  Respect  movement,  the  Game 
Commission,  and  ethical  sportsmen  everywhere. 

More  On  Resource  Management 

Reference  is  made  to  your  Special  Issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife,  and  to  the  letters,  both  pro 
and  con,  relating  to  it.  Certainly  all  of  us  have 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  but  I  consider  the  Janu- 
ary Special  Issue  to  have  been  one  of  the 
finest.  It  was  informative,  interesting,  and 
expertly  written. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  graduated  from 
Michigan  State  College  in  forestry  and  wild- 
life management,  and  at  that  time  some  of 
the  subjects  seemed  irrelevant  and  uninter- 
esting; but  years  later  I  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate them.  The  manipulation  and  mainte- 
nance of  wildlife  in  today's  environment  is 
indeed  complex. 

Our  entire  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
Commission  is  doing  an  excellent  job  and 
must  be  commended.  As  you  do  your  work, 
as  you  keep  us  informed,  please  know  that 
we  appreciate  all  that  you  are  doing.  Inciden- 
tally, 1  have  shown  several  of  your  educa- 
tional films  and  they  are  very  interesting  and 
informative. 

With  this  dedicated  and  highly  trained 
force,  and  with  our  cooperation,  Virginia 
may  be  assured  of  an  ample  wildlife  popula- 
tion for  all  of  us  to  enjoy. 

Ed  McAllister 
Chester 

Your  Virginia  Wildlife,  Special  Issue,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  to  date.  I  never  real- 
ized what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  and 
how  much  effort  was  involved  in  fish  and 
game  management.  Jack  Randolph's  article 
on  The  New  Era  is  excellent. 

]ohn  C.  Clark 
Neptune,  New  Jersey 

Please  forward  one  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
Special  Issue,  Resource  Management,  Janu- 
ary 1982. 1  commend  you  on  this  high-quality 
informative  publication.  It  definitely  lets  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  know  they  are  getting 
outstanding  professional  work  from  their 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  Commission  per- 
sonnel. The  magazine  should  serve  as  a  good 
public  information  model  for  other  agencies 
needing  to  get  more  "in  touch"  with  those 
they  serve. 

Thomas  D.  Forsythe 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Golden  Pond,  Kentuckv 
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Big, 

Big 

Game 

In  a  state  noted 

for  its  rich  traditions, 

bear  hunting  is 

one  of  them. 


by  Bob  Gooch 


mile  7" 

Cecil  Boggs  nodded  agreement. 
.From  deep  in  the  distant  hollow  came  the  excited 
bawls  of  the  hounds.  For  hours  it  had  been  a  constantly 
moving  scenario,  usually  deep  in  the  mountain  valleys  and 
ravines,  but  occasionally  higher  on  the  forested  slope  of  a 
steeply  pitching  mountainside.  Once  the  surprisingly  fast- 
moving  bear  had  led  the  tenacious  dogs  along  a  ridge  where  it 
had  drawn  fire  from  excited  hunters. 

"He  was  in  range,"  one  hunter  told  me,  "but  too  far  for 
open  sights." 

Many  bear  hunters  carry  light,  stubby  carbiners  in  the  .30 
caliber  class.  The  little  rifles  have  poor  accuracy  at  long 
ranges,  but  they  are  less  cumbersome  than  the  larger  rifles 
and  handy  when  wading  through  the  thick  laurel  and  scrub 
timber.  At  the  close  ranges  at  which  most  Virginia  bear  are 
killed,  the  light  carbine  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Some  hunters 
even  limit  themselves  to  pistols. 

We  had  followed  the  chase  from  a  relatively  accessible 
woods  road  high  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest, 
a  rutted  and  rocky  trail  but  suitable  for  4-wheel  drive  vehicles 
and  pickup  trucks.  But  now  the  easy  part  was  over,  and  the 
bear  and  hounds  in  the  remote  hollow  were  demanding 
attention. 

A  couple  of  hardy  young  hunters  unracked  carbines  and 
disappeared  in  the  brush. 

"They've  bayed,"  said  Boggs  as  he  too  headed  toward  the 
din. 

It  was  a  crisp  December  day — sparkling  and  sunny.  Just 
being  outdoors  in  Virginia's  mountain  country  was  a  joy,  but 
I  wanted  a  picture  of  that  bear  and  those  trail  hounds. 

The  action  seemed  to  center  in  a  deep  ravine  a  couple  of 
ridges  away.  Through  my  binoculars,  I  pinpointed  a  rock 
slide,  grey  against  a  slope  of  evergreens  and  laurel — a  good 
landmark.  It  would  be  a  tough  hike,  first  down  a  brushy 
slope,  across  a  shallow  ravine,  over  a  high  ridge,  and  finally 
deep  into  the  distant  hollow  from  which  came  the  bawls  and 
squeals  of  the  baying  hounds. 

"Bear  hunters  work  for  their  game,"  I  thought  as  I  coddled 
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my  camera  to  protect  it  from  the  brush. 

The  cover  opened  up  considerably  down  the  slope,  and  I 
paused  to  locate  some  landmarks  to  guide  me  on  the 
return  hike.  Soon  I  was  across  the  near  ravine  and  well 
down  the  distant  slope,  and  stopped  again  to  listen  and  orient 
myself. 

"They're  moving!"  I  muttered  as  I  realized  the  dogs  were 
on  the  trail  again,  headed  even  deeper  into  the  mountains. 

I  listened  for  awhile  and,  disappointed,  returned  to  the  jeep. 
A  couple  of  blasts  from  Cecil  Boggs'  hunting  horn  told  me  he 
had  already  returned.  Most  of  the  hunters  were  still  on  the 
trail  of  the  bear  and  hounds. 

Over  the  years  I  have  hunted  bears  in  a  number  of  states 
and  Canadian  provinces,  but  usually  incidentally  to  other 
game — and  rarely  seriously.  I  had  knocked  down  a  nice  black 
in  Quebec  the  previous  spring,  only  to  have  it  dive  into  the 
bush  as  I  descended  helplessly  from  my  tree  stand. 

Though  I  had  purchased  a  Virginia  bear  tag  annually  for 
years,  I  had  yet  to  use  one.  So  when  Cecil  Boggs,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Bear  Hunters  Association  and  a  veteran  bear 
hunter,  asked  me  to  come  along  on  one  of  his  hunts  I  quickly 
accepted.  I  wanted  to  see  what  bear  hunting  in  the  Old 
Dominion  is  like — to  compare  it  with  that  I  had  experienced 
elsewhere. 

In  a  state  noted  for  its  rich  traditions,  bear  hunting  is  one  of 
them. 

The  black  bear  is  Virginia's  largest  big  game  animal,  excit- 
ing to  hunt,  and  the  most  elusive.  Compared  to  the  deer  and 
turkey  harvests  the  bear  kill  is  insignificant,  but  the  deer  and 
turkey  populations  are  much  larger.  Whereas  the  deer  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  400,000  and  the  turkey  population  in 
excess  of  75,000,  there  are  only  1,000  to  1,500  bears  roaming 
the  remote  corners  of  the  state. 

Harvest  figures  follow  the  population  trends.  While  deer 
hunters  take  an  annual  bag  in  the  70,000's  and  turkey  hun- 
ters close  to  10,000  birds,  the  bear  kill  hovers  around  the 
200-animal  mark,  a  biologically  acceptable  figure. 

While  the  relative  abundance  of  the  game  has  a  lot  to  do 
wath  the  low  bear  kill,  so  does  the  terrain  the  animal  inhabits 
and  the  difficulty  of  hunting  a  timid,  elusive  animal  that 
withdraws  to  country  most  remote  from  human  activity. 
Unlike  the  deer  and  the  turkey,  the  bear  does  not  survive  for 
long  on  the  heels  of  civilization.  The  Virginia  bear  is  not  an 
easy  animal  to  hunt,  and  only  the  most  rugged  and  most 
dedicated  hunters  enjoy  consistent  success. 

Bear  hunting  in  Virginia  can  be  reduced  to  four  general 
regions  with  much  of  the  state  actually  closed  to  hunting. 

The  largest  concentration  is  found  in  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  where  all  wildlife  is  fully  protected.  In  fact, 
there  are  reportedly  more  bears  per  square  mile  in  Shenan- 
doah than  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  where  they  some- 
times reach  nuisance  populations.  The  Shenandoah  bears 
spill  over  into  the  counties  around  the  park,  and  these  coun- 
ties traditionally  lead  the  state  in  bear  kill.  Albermarle, 
Augusta,  Madison,  Nelson,  and  Rockingham  are  near  the  top 
just  about  every  season. 

Another  fair  concentration  of  bears  is  found  in  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Allegheny,  Bath,  Botetourt,  Highland,  Rock- 
bridge, and  western  Augusta  counties.  These  counties  run  a 
close  second  in  bear  harvest. 

Once  we  leave  these  two  groups  of  counties,  bear  hunting 
falls  off  drastically  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  area  has  been  a  bear  haven  for  genera- 
tions, but  much  of  this  region  is  now  a  part  of  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  where  hunting  is 


extremely  limited  There  is  some  hunting  outside  of  the 
refuge  in  the  cities  of  C  hesapeake  and  Suffolk  and  the  tounty 
of  Isle  of  Wight 

The  fourth  Old  Dominion  bear  hunting  region  is  in 
southwest  Virginia  where  the  rugged  mountains  of  Bland, 
Giles,  Pulaski,  Russell,  Smyth,  Wythe,  and  Washington  turn 
up  a  few  bears. 

Just  as  there  are  diverse  bear  regions  in  the  Old  Dominion 
there  are  varying  seasons,  in  fact,  there  are  also  four  sets  of 
seasons. 

The  most  popular  is  the  one  opening  the  last  week  in 
November  and  running  through  December.  It  includes  the 
top  counties,  those  western  counties  beginning  with  Bed- 
ford, Botetourt,  and  Craig,  and  running  north  to  include 
Page,  Rappahannock,  and  Shenandoah.  Open  during  this  late 
fall  and  winter  season  are  counties  such  as  Albemarle, 
Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Madison,  Nelson,  Rockbridge, 
and  Rockingham.  This  season  is  set  by  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  pegged  to  protect  sows  that 
normally  hibernate  in  December. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  seasons  are  early,  and  there  are  a  pair 
of  them.  The  eastern  region  opens  the  first  of  October  and 
runs  through  November  while  the  western  one  runs  from 
early  November  into  early  January. 

The  Southwest  Virginia  season  begins  in  early  November 
and  runs  through  the  first  week  in  January.  It  is  the  longest 
bear  season  in  the  state,  but  one  over  which  the  Commission 
has  no  control  since  it  was  established  years  ago  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  bowhunters  also  get  an  early  crack  at  bears — legal 
during  their  October  and  November  season. 

Except  for  a  few  bears  taken  by  bowhunters  and  those 
incidental  to  other  hunting,  bear  hunting  in  Virginia  is 
done  with  hounds.  Like  deer  hunting  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  it  is  steeped  in  tradition  and  long  the  accepted 
approach  to  bear  hunting. 

Virginia  hunters  do  not  have  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  bear 
hound.  There  are  less  than  a  handful  of  states  where  the  bear 
dog  is  illegal. 

The  usual  trail  hounds  such  as  the  Black  and  Tan,  the 
Redbones,  the  Walkers,  and  the  Blueticks  are  popular.  While 
many  eastern  deer  hunters  prefer  the  little  beagle  hounds, 
the  bear  hunters  in  the  rugged  mountain  country  stick  with 
the  larger  and  rangier  trail  hounds.  Normally  four  to  six 
hounds  wall  make  a  good  pack. 

Bear  hunters  and  their  hounds  can  cover  a  lot  of  territory 
during  a  day,  but  most  of  it  is  remote  country  seldom  visited 
by  other  hunters. 

Virginia  hunters  enjoy  one  of  the  best  bear  harvests  in  the 
Southeast.  Only  in  North  Carolina,  where  hound  hunting 
for  bears  and  boars  is  popular,  is  the  kill  higher,  and  usually 
no  more  than  a  dozen  bruin  separate  the  two  states.  West 
Virginia,  long  noted  for  its  bear  hunting,  gives  up  an  annual 
harvest  of  approximately  50  bears. 

Old  Dominion  hunters  are  fortunate  to  have  the  bear. 
Loved  by  many  and  hated  by  a  few,  no  other  animal  can 
provide  the  same  kind  of  exciting  hunting. 

"I'd  sure  hate  to  pack  him  out  of  there,"  observed  one 
bearded  young  hunter  as  we  listened  to  the  bay  of  the  hounds 
that  crisp  December  day.  The  same  thought  had  been  run- 
ning through  my  mind.  Late  that  day,  however,  the  hunters 
and  their  hounds  did  catch  up  with  that  black  bear — and 
flushed  with  success,  they  packed  it  out. 

The  Virginia  bear  hunter  earns  his  game — every  pound  of 
the  red  meat  and  every  hair  in  the  jet  black  coat.   D 
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At  first  glance,  Halstead  knew  intuitively  that  Henry 
Cofer  faced  serious  trouble.  Cofer,  a  young  water- 
fowl biologist  for  the  Delaware  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  was  normally  a  quiet  and  reserved  individual.  In 
the  best  of  times,  when  he  gathered  with  fellow  workers 
after  work  to  drink  a  beer  and  relax,  Cofer  rarely  spoke.  But 
now  as  he  walked  into  the  roadside  diner,  his  movements 
were  furtive.  When  he  sat  down  in  the  booth  across  from 
Halstead,  he  only  muttered  a  quiet  "Hi,"  nervously  fidgeting 
while  waiting  for  the  waitress  to  take  his  order  for  coffee. 
Cofer  was  playing  with  dynamite — and  hfe  knew  it. 

Cofer  had  requested  the  meeting  in  a  call  to  Halstead  at 
home  the  night  before.  Cofer  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
making  his  call  from  a  public  phone  booth.  He  did  not  explain 
what  was  troubling  him.  He  told  Halstead  only  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  privately.  Halstead  suggested  they  meet  in  an 
out-of-the-way  roadside  diner  in  southern  Sussex  County, 
where  Cofer  worked.  If  someone  chanced  to  discover  them, 
Halstead  said  they  would  claim  to  be  discussing  plans  for 
banding  waterfowl  after  the  upcoming  hunting  season. 

Halstead  left  home  early  that  morning  to  complete  the 
90-mile  drive  to  southern  Sussex  County  in  time  for  their 
9:30  a.m.  meeting.  Now,  he  sat  in  the  booth  with  Cofer. 

"Something  is  wrong,"  began  Cofer,  who  was  in  charge  of 
duck-banding  operations  on  Assawoman  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  southeastern  Delaware.  "On  a  given  morning  I 
will  catch  150  ducks.  The  next  day  I  will  catch  only  five  to 
twenty —  and  sometimes  none." 

Duck  trapping  is  a  fairly  routine  procedure.  Biologists  place 
large  wire  cages  in  the  water.  The  ducks  are  lured  toward  the 
cages  with  a  trail  of  corn.  When  the  ducks  eat  the  corn 
outside  the  cages,  they  dive  through  a  small  funnel  under- 
water to  get  the  corn  inside  the  trap.  Few  ducks  discover  how 
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to  escape.  Biologists  then  net  the  ducks  and  place  small 
aluminum  bands  on  the  birds'  legs  before  setting  them  free. 
Hunters  later  shoot  the  banded  ducks  and  send  the  serially 
numbered  bands  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  an 
appropriate  state  agency.  By  comparing  the  date  and  location 
of  the  duck's  banding  with  the  date  and  location  of  its  death, 
biologists  can  obtain  valuable  biological  information  on 
migration  patterns,  how  long  the  birds  live,  hunting  pres- 
sure, and  so  on. 

The  major  problem  facing  biologists  during  banding  opera- 
tions is  luring  new  ducks  into  the  traps.  Wild  ducks  display 
little  fear  of  returning  to  a  trap  where  they  have  been  banded 
and  released.  Indeed,  the  allure  of  corn  is  so  strong  that 
banded  ducks  often  flock  to  a  trap  like  chickadees  to  a  back- 
yard bird  feeder.  Biologists  soon  discover  that  nearly  all  the 
birds  in  a  trap  are  wearing  aluminum  bands.  At  this  point, 
banding  operations  are  halted.  All  the  ducks  in  the  area  have 
been  tagged. 

Cofer,  however,  was  not  facing  this  problem.  His  birds 
were  disappearing.  On  days  the  traps  are  nearly  devoid  of 
birds,  he  told  Halstead,  "The  water  will  be  muddy,  the  corn 
gone  and  the  trap  filled  with  feathers."  Clearly,  the  ducks  had 
been  in  the  trap.  They  had  stirred  up  the  bottom  muck  diving 
for  the  corn.  They  had  eaten  the  corn,  and  the  feathers 
floating  on  the  surface  were  mute  evidence  of  their  presence. 
"The  ducks  are  being  stolen  before  I  arrive  in  the  morning  to 
begin  banding,"  Cofer  said. 

Gofer's  disclosure  was  not  Halstead's  first  inkling  of  trap 
thefts.  Another  Delaware  biologist  who  had  missed  a 
number  of  ducks  in  his  traps  had  talked  to  Halstead.  And  a 
charter  boat  captain  with  whom  Halstead  fished  had  heard 
stories  about  the  Assawoman  theft  operation.  He,  too, 
quietly  alerted  Halstead.  Neither  of  them  knew  much  about 
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the  operation.  But  Cofer  was  no  ordinary  tipster. 

"Who  do  you  think  is  doing  it?"  Halstead  asked. 

Cofer  took  a  deep  breath.  His  hand  clutched  a  coffee  cup. 
He  first  glanced  down  at  the  table  top  and  then  looked  up  at 
Halstead. 

"Horace  Mitchell,  the  assistant  refuge  manager  for 
Assawoman,"  he  replied.  "And  I  believe  one  of  the  Delaware 
dog  wardens  is  helping  Mitchell." 

Duck  banding  would  not  begin  for  several  months;  not 
until  the  gunning  season  ended  in  mid-January.  But  Cofer 
was  worried  the  thefts  would  continue.  "I  hope  you  will  help 
me  when  I  begin  banding,"  he  pleaded. 

It  was  not  an  idle  request.  The  Delaware  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  was  rife  with  politics.  If  word  leaked  that 
Cofer  was  actively  helping  a  federal  man,  powerful  politicians 
would  ensure  that  he  would  immediately  be  fired.  Many  state 
fish  and  game  employees  had  been  fired  for  less — and  Mit- 
chell, the  assistant  refuge  manager,  had  friends  who  were 
powerful  and  influential  politicians. 

Cofer  also  added  a  warning.  "These  people  watch  Russ 
Gallo's  movements  closely;  therefore  I  suggest  he  should 
remain  at  home  and  not  come  into  this."  Russell  Gallo  was 
Halstead's  partner  in  Delaware.  The  federal  agent  lived  in 
Dover  and  often  worked  in  Sussex  County,  including  the 
Assawoman  area.  Halstead  would  have  to  spearhead  the 
investigation  from  Newark.  "Ill  call  you  when  I  begin  missing 
ducks,"  Cofer  said.  "You  take  it  from  there." 

Nearly  three  months  passed.  Halstead  made  no  inquir- 
ies, dropped  no  hints  to  anyone  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  trap  thefts.  He  bided  his  time,  waiting  for  the 
gunning  season  to  end  and  duck  banding  operations  to  begin. 
Late  in  the  day  on  January  29,  nine  days  after  the  duck 
season  ended  in  1967,  his  phone  rang.  It  was  Gordon  Night- 


ingale, manager  of  the  Bombay  Hook  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  a  close  friend  of  Gofer's.  "Tomorrow  morning 
will  be  the  day,"  Nightingale  said.  "Henry  Cofer  wanted  m«- 
to  tell  you  that  "  Cofer  was  cautious  His  first  call  was  made 
from  a  pay  phone.  His  second  was  relayed  via  a  mutual  friend 
He  covered  his  tracks  well.  But  with  his  job  at  stake,  he  could 
not  be  too  careful. 

Less  than  four  hours  later,  Halstead  was  on  the  road, 
driving  through  a  gathering  snowstorm  to  Bombay  Hook 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Newark 

Halstead  decided  to  drive  first  to  the  refuge  to  pick  up 
Nightingale  and  Dale  Coggeshall,  an  assistant  refuge  man- 
ager. Gofer's  warning  that  the  poachers  kept  Gallo  (the 
federal  game  agent  who  lived  in  Dover)  under  surveillance  — 
a  not  uncommon  practice  among  poachers — eliminated  him 
Both  Nightingale  and  Coggeshall  were  deputized  federal  law 
enforcement  officers.  (Although  mt«t  people  are  not  aware 
of  it,  most  national  wildlife  refuge  employees  are  deputized. 
This  enables  them  to  arrest  persons  violating  refuge 
regulations.) 

At  midnight  Halstead  left  the  refuge  with  Nightingale  and 
Coggeshall.  The  snowstorm  was  developing  into  a  near  bliz- 
zard. The  mercury  plummeted.  The  northwest  winds  shrieked 
across  the  landscape.  Heavy  snow  blanketed  the  fields  and 
woods.  Visibility  was  near  zero  as  the  trio  drove  south 
toward  Assawoman  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Located  on  the  western  shore  of  Assawoman  Bay,  the 
wildlife  area  consists  of  a  sprawling  tidal  marsh  with  mile 
after  mile  of  shallow  brackish  flats  and  banks  of  tan  marsh 
grass.  Clumps  of  loblolly  pine  and  hardwoods  rise  from  high- 
land areas,  breaking  up  the  monotonous  expanse  of  marsh 
grass.  The  marsh  is  intersected  with  dikes  which  the  state 
built  to  create  freshwater  ponds  for  wintering  wildfowl. 

continued  on  page  16 


Pemmican 

the  Original  Survival  Fcxxi 

by  Lisa  A  Rossbacher 


Imagine  a  food  that  you  can  prepare  at  home,  that  takes  up 
very  little  space,  and  that  can  be  stored  for  over  a  year.  A 
small  amount  of  it  will  keep  you  alive  for  days  when  there 
is  no  other  food.  What  is  this  magical  food? 

Pemmican.  It  helped  the  American  Indians  survive  long 
journeys,  droughts,  and  seiges;  a  modern  version  has  been 
used  on  extended  Arctic  expeditions.  The  early  Indians  of 
Virginia,  including  the  Tutelo,  Pamunkey,  and  Powhatan 
tribes,  probably  subsisted  largely  on  maize,  but  jjemmican 
still  served  as  an  important  emergency  ration.  Southeastern 
tribes  were  known  for  their  ability  to  survive  even  after  their 
crops  had  been  destroyed.  Pemmican  is  not  unique  to  North 
America,  either.  The  people  of  South  America  prepare  a 
similar  food  called  lasajo,  and  the  South  African  equivalent  is 
biltong.  Modern  campers  and  outdoorsmen  might  take  a  valu- 
able lesson  on  survival  from  all  of  these  people,  whether 
primitive  or  contemporary,  and  use  this  early  form  of  con- 
centrated food. 

Pemmican  is  made  from  equal  parts  of  jerky  (from  the 
South  American  Indian  word  charqui,  meaning  "dried  meat"), 


dried  berries,  and  rendered  lard.  The  American  Indians  useo 
deer  or  buffalo  meat  and  pounded  it  into  a  powder.  The 
berries  added  flavor  and  texture.  The  lard,  which  was  "ren- 
dered" to  eliminate  bacteria  and  impurities,  provided  energy- 
rich  calories,  while  the  meat  furnished  protein.  The  nutritive 
value  of  pemmican  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  10. 

A  three-ounce  cake  of  this  pemmican  would  provide  about 
half  of  the  minimum  required  number  of  kilocalories  (which 
we  usually  refer  to  simply  as  "calories")  and  20-25  percent  the 
recommended  protein  (depending  ujx)n  body  weight).  Pem- 
mican does  not  supply  a  complete  and  balanced  diet — its 
importance  is  its  effectiveness  as  a  survival  ration.  It  has  high 
food  value  per  unit  weight,  making  it  efficient  to  carry  when 
space  and  weight  are  important  considerations. 

Modern  technology  has  made  freeze-dried,  concentrated 
food  available  to  the  public,  but  it  is  far  less  expensive  and 
more  fun  to  make  your  own  pemmican  at  home.  Pemmican 
also  has  the  advantage  of  being  ready-to-eat,  without  having 
to  be  reconstituted  in  water. 

Dried  meat  is  sold  commerically  as  jerky,  but  versions  with 
more  flavor  and  no  additives  can  be  made  at  home. 


Homemade  Jerl^ 


3   lb.  lean  iteak,  l-V/z' 
'/4  cup  soy  sauce 
V4  cup  water 
2  tsp.  garlic  salt 
Vi  tsp.  black  pepper 


thick 


Trim  all  fat  off  the  meat  and  slice  it  into  very  thin  strips  (V»" 
thick).  Mix  the  remaining  ingredients  and  marinatethe  meat 
strips  in  this  for  several  hours.  Blot  the  meat  dry  on  paper 
towels.  Place  the  meat  strips  on  an  oven  rack  so  that  they  do 


not  touch,  and  then  dry  the  meat  until  it  is  brittle.  This  should 
be  done  in  a  slow  oven  (300-325°),  with  the  door  ajar.  It  will 
take  6  to  8  hours. 

Using  the  same  method,  jerky  can  be  made  with  poultry, 
wild  game  (venison  is  excellent),  and  cured  (not  fresh)  pork. 
Bacon  and  hamburger  should  not  be  used  because  they  have 
too  much  fat  to  keep  well  after  being  dried.  The  marinade  can 
be  varied  infinitely  by  adding  other  ingredients,  including 
ginger,  cloves,  garlic,  seasoned  salts,  peppers  (chili  or  red), 
minced  onion,  Worcestershire  sauce,  wines,  vinegar,  or  spi- 
ces. Use  your  imagination  and  experiment. 
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A  mortar  and  pestle  can  be  used 
to  powder  the  dried  meat  and 
berries  which,  added  to  rendered 
fat  make  pemmicarL 


Rendered  Fat 


Solid  fat  (chicken,  duck,  suet,  or  lard) 
water 


Dice  the  fat  and  heat  it  very  slowly  in  a  heavy  pan  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  Pressing  the  fat  with  a  potato 
masher  or  slotted  spoon  wiU  speed  the  process  somewhat. 
Rendering  eliminates  any  microorganisms  or  impurities  that 
may  be  present  in  the  fat.  When  the  fat  is  liquid  and  warm, 
strain  it  through  a  cheesecloth  into  a  container  and  store  in 
the  refrigerator  to  solidify.  (The  brown  connective  tissue  will 
remain  in  the  strainer.  These  are  the  cracklings  and  they  may 
be  kept  and  used  for  flavoring.) 

Fruit  Preparation 

Most  modern  forms  of  pemmican  use  raisins  or  Zanta 
currants,  but  you  might  want  to  make  authentic  pemmican 
by  drying  your  own  berries  to  powder  and  use  in  the  recipe.  If 
so,  the  berries  (cranberries  are  good)  should  be  washed  and 
then  dried  very  slowly  under  low  heat.  When  they  are  dry, 
put  them  in  a  crock  or  enamel  container,  cover  with  a  cloth, 
and  leave  them  in  a  warm,  dry  place  for  about  10  days.  Watch 
for  and  remove  any  moist  or  limp  pieces.  If  the  berries  have 
dried  quickly,  it  is  wise  to  "oven  pasteurize"  them  to  be  sure 
all  the  organisms  have  been  killed.  This  can  be  done  by 
heating  the  berries  on  trays  in  a  175°  oven  for  about  15 
minutes.  If  the  dried  berries  are  stored  in  airtight  containers, 
they  will  keep  for  about  a  year.  To  powder  them  for  use  in 
pemmican,  use  a  mortar  and  pestle;  the  American  Indians 
probably  started  using  this  technique  about  6,000  years  ago. 


If  pemmican  is  to  be  stored  for  more  than  a  few  months, 
raisins  should  be  thoroughly  dried. 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  combine  the  ingredients  to  make 
pemmican. 
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Pemmlcan  is  valuable  survival  food;  it  contains 
the  highest  possible  food  value  for  the  space 
it  occupies. 


Indian-style  Pemmican 


Equal  parts  of: 

jerky,  powdered  or  finely  chopped 
berries  (powdered  and  dried),  or 
raisins  (whole  or  chopped! 
rendered  lard 

Combine  equal  amounts  of  the  three  ingredients,  prefera- 
bly while  the  fat  is  still  somewhat  warm.  When  cooled,  the 
mixture  can  be  made  into  rolls  (1"  x  3")  or  patted  into  tins  or 
paper  cups.  Foil  muffin  cups  work  especially  well.  The  pem- 
mican can  then  be  wrapped  in  foil  to  be  taken  on  the  trail.  You 
could  also  make  a  parfleche,  like  the  small  rawhide  bags  in 
which  Indians  kept  their  pemmican. 

You  now  have  a  survival  ration  that  contains  the  largest 
possible  food  value  for  its  volume.  Today's  explorers,  hun- 
ters, and  t)thers  who  travel  into  regions  where  supplies  will 
not  be  available  often  take  pemmican  with  them.  Even  if  you 
aren't  heading  for  the  Arctic,  it  might  be  a  useful  thing  to 
have  along.   D 


Nutrition  Table 


Ingredient 

(1  oz.) 

Food  energy 
(kilocalories) 

Protein 

(grams) 

Important 

vitamins  and 

minerals 

Dried  beef 

58 

0.7 

Calcium,  phosphorus, 
sodium,  potassium 

Dried  cranberries 

23 

0.2 

Potassium,  vitamin  A 

Raisins 

82 

0.7 

Phosphorus, 
potassium, 
vitamin  A 

Lard 

256 

0 

Total  (3  oz.) 
with  cranberries 

337 

Q.Q 

with  raisins 

396 

10.4 

All  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Handbook  of 
thf  NulritioHiil  Content  ot  Foods,  1963. 
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Renaissance 

(fan  Old  Lure 

The  "jig  and  pi^  lure  comhinaMon 
is  making  a  comehack. 
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hy  Pete  Elkins 
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Bliss  anglers  enjoy  success  with  the  "pig  and  jig." 


The  Biblical  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  is  highly  relevant  to  fishing  lures  and  methods. 
Most  "new  "  lures  and  methods  are  variations  on  old 
themes. 

Among  largemouth  bass  anglers,  an  ancient  lure  is  enjoy- 
ing a  widely  acclaimed  renaissance.  The  lure  gained  popular- 
ity many  years  ago  when  the  American  largemouth  bass 
meccas  were  famous  Ozark  lakes  like  Bull  Shoals. 

These  lakes  featured  deep,  clear  shorelines  and  anglers 
willing  to  fish  throughout  the  winter  Thus,  a  prcxluctive  lure 
had  to  be  capable  of  sinking  well,  yet  be  attractive  to  bass  at 
slow  retrieves  necessary  in  cold  water. 

The  answer  was  the  bucktail  jig  combined  with  a  pork  rmd 
trailer.  The  jig  sank  well  and  the  pork  rind  added  action  even 
at  a  crawl. 


Although  bucktail  jigs  have  been  refined  in  terms  of  design 
and  materials,  the  lures  have  been  on  tackle  shop  shelves  for 
more  than  three  decades.  Pork  rind  is  equally  ancient. 

This  lure  combination,  affectionately  termed  the  "jig  and 
pig"  by  hard  core  bass  anglers,  has  been  a  standby  for  expert 
anglers  for  many  years.  Yet,  during  the  last  few  years,  due 
largely  to  publicity  surrounding  the  success  of  the  "jig  and 
pig"  in  bass  tournament  circles,  young  bass  anglers  are  falling 
in  love  with  an  old  lure. 

Although  1  can  no  longer  qualify  as  a  young  bass  fisher- 
man, I  shared  in  the  renaissance.  In  fact,  following  six  months 
of  intensive  use  of  the  "jig  and  pig,"  I  wonder  at  my  neglect  of 
the  lure  for  so  long. 

The  lure's  versatility  exceeds  any  that  I've  used.  It  can  be 
fished   in   shallow   water,  in   the  depths,  or  anywhere  in 
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between.  Unlike  many  lures,  it  performs  well  when  retrieved 
either  fast  or  slow.  Admittedly,  the  lure  is  normally  most 
productive  at  a  molasses  pace,  especially  during  cold  weather, 
but  at  times  a  fast,  active  retrieve  is  devastating. 

The  modern  jig  portion  of  the  "jig  and  pig"  may  be  bucktail, 
maribou,  or  rubber.  The  so-called  "live"  rubber  jigs  with  a 
weedguard  are  now  the  most  popular  with  both  angler  and 
fish.  Almost  every  major  lure  company  now  markets  its  own 
version  of  the  rubber-skirted  jig. 

There  are  some  slight  variations  in  design.  Some  feature  a 
stiff  plastic  weedguard.  Others  offer  a  somewhat  softer  fiber 
weedguard.  Each  type  has  its  advocates.  I  had  come  to  favor 
the  fiber  weedguards  because  of  a  perceived  advantage  in 
hooking  fish  over  the  stiffer  plastic  weedguard  jigs.  .  until 
recently.  My  perceptions  were  shattered  convincingly  by 
well-known  Lake  Anna  guide  Bill  Mathias  during  a  mid- 
November  largemouth  foray.  Bill  used  a  plastic  weedguard 
jig,  yet  experienced  no  difficulty  in  hooking  largemouth 
lightly  striking  the  "jig  and  pig"  in  15  to  20  foot  depths. 

Weedless  rubber  jigs  come  in  virtually  all  colors  and 
combinations  thereof.  Black,  brown  and  blue  are 
perhaps  the  most  popular  in  roughly  that  order. 

Jig  size  availability  generally  covers  the  1/4  to  5/8  ounce 
range.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lighter  the  jig,  the  more  enticing 
the  lure  presentation.  However,  "feel"  is  critical  to  successful 
"jig  and  pig"  use,  particularly  when  fishing  for  deep,  sluggish 
winter  bass.  Water  more  than  15  feet  deep  coupled  with 
windy  conditions  makes  it  difficult  to  "feel"  a  1/4  ounce  jig 
along  the  bottom.  Under  such  conditions  1/2  or  perhaps  3/8 
ounce  would  be  preferable. 

In  shallow  water  or  under  calm  conditions,  1/4  ounce  will 
usually  yield  more  strikes. 

Of  course,  the  weedless  rubber  jig  is  only  half  of  the 
combination.  Pork  rind  constitutes  the  "pig"  and  much  of  the 
lure's  effectiveness.  As  with  jigs,  the  variety  of  pork  rind  is 
bewildering  for  the  novice.  Unlike  jigs,  there  is  really  only  one 
manufacturer  of  pork  rind:  Uncle  Josh.  This  old  lure  company 
has  been  cranking  out  pork  rind  for  longer  than  I  can 
remember.  Until  the  recent  renaissance,  their  pork  rind  cus- 
tomers were  primarily  Florida  or  other  deep  South  anglers 
who  purchased  the  frog-colored  "frogs"  for  use  with  weed- 
less spoons  in  shallow,  thickly-vegetated  waters.  Two  models 
are  favored  by  today's  "jig  and  pig"  fanatic.  The  number  11 
pork  frog  or  the  "spring  lizard  pup"  adorn  most  jigs  being 
tossed  at  bass.  Of  the  two,  the  No.  11  pork  frog  is  popular. 

Even  though  the  pork  rind  baits  come  in  many  colors,  black 
or  brown  generally  cover  the  bass  scene.  One  exception 
might  be  a  spotted  orangish-brown  "frog"  that  literally 
screams  "smallmouth  bass,"  especially  with  a  1/8  ounce  jig. 

There  are  even  variations  as  to  how  the  pork  should  be 
attached  to  the  )ig.  The  approach  with  the  "spring  lizard  pup" 
is  straightforward:  just  hook  it  through  the  hole  provided. 
The  frog  brings  out  the  craftsman  in  many  bass  anglers.  With 
the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  they  sculpt  it  to  suit  their  fancy  or, 
more  realistically,  to  affect  sink  rate  or  action.  It  seems  to 
produce  almost  as  well  unaltered,  straight  from  the  bottle. 

I  must  confess,  however,  to  a  habit  of  slicing  about  half  of 
the  body  off  the  black  frog  before  hooking  it.  When  hooked, 
the  exposed  white  undyed  portion  of  the  frog  is  visible 
through  the  undulating  black  skirt  of  the  jig.  I  think  it  attracts 
more  strikes.  The  bass  probably  couldn't  care  less. 

In  addition  to  adding  bulk  and  'life"  to  the  jig,  the  pork  rind 
seems  to  serve  another  vital  function.  A  bass  tends  to  hold  on 
to  the  lure,  granting  a  few  more  seconds  for  the  angler  to 
detect  and  strike  the  fish.  In  fact,  my  experience  with  large- 


mouth in  rivers  and  farm  ponds  indicates  that  bass  hold  on  fo 
the  "jig  and  pig"  as  long  as,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  than  a 
slip-sinkcred  plastic  worm. 

Cold  water  bass  eject  the  lure  more  readily,  but  still  hold 
it  long  enough  to  permit  successful  hook  setting  The 
pork  rind  apparently  imitates  the  texture  of  something 
alive. 

Most  unscientific  bass  anglers  equate  the  lure's  appeal  to 
its  imitation  of  a  crayfish  or  salamander. 

As  already  intimated,  the  "jig  and  pork"  may  be  fished 
many  different  ways.  The  traditional,  and  usually  most  effec- 
tive, method  involves  a  slow  retrieve  along  the  bottom.  The 
retrieve  may  be  actionless  or  slowly  hopped  or  pumped  just 
above  bottom.  In  any  case,  the  lure  should  frequently  contact 
the  bottom. 

Most  bottom  strikes  occur  just  after  the  lure  bumps  an 
object  such  as  a  rock,  brush,  tree  limb,  or  other  submerged 
"structure,"  and  begins  to  fall  back  down  toward  the  bottom. 

Water  temperature  will  dictate  how  deep  the  bottom  being 
fished  should  be.  Generally,  the  colder  the  water,  the  deeper 
and  slower  the  lure  should  be. 

Bottom  strikes  are  almost  always  relatively  subtle.  In  really 
cold  water  in  depths  below  20  feet,  the  strike  can  be  very  soft. 
Graphite  rods  and  intense  angler  concentration  make  strike 
detection  easier. 

Shallower,  warmer  water  permits  a  different  approach. 
The  slow,  bottom-bumping  retrieve  may  still  be  the  neces- 
sary method,  but  a  faster  twitching  retrieve  is  frequently 
highly  effective.  The  strikes  are  much  more  definite  on  the 
shallower,  faster  retrieve.  Yet,  strikes  are  still  less  violent 
than  those  characteristically  received  with  "crankbaits"  or 
spinnerbaits.  Even  with  a  faster  retrieve,  the  strike  often 
consists  of  a  sudden  loss  of  contact  with  the  lure  or  an  abrupt 
sideways  movement  of  the  line.  Accomplished  "jig  and  pig" 
anglers  are  almost  always  'line  watchers"  like  plastic  worm 
fishermen.  The  best  rule  is  to  set  the  hook  as  soon  as  the 
strike  is  detected  or  even  suspected. 

Despite  the  lure's  effectiveness  in  large  reservoirs  and 
farm  ponds,  I  have  been  most  impressed  with  its  perfor- 
mance in  Virginia  rivers.  The  "jig  and  pig"  produces  lots  of 
largemouth  from  areas  generally  associated  with  small- 
mouth  bass.  In  fact,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of 
largemouth  in  those  long,  deep  "dead"  stretches  of  river  that  I 
used  to  bypass  in  favor  of  faster,  rocky  smallmouth  areas. 
Add  a  few  fallen  trees,  stumps  or  other  shoreline  cover,  and 
the  bass  potential  skyrockets. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  always  advocated  small  lures  for 
river  smallmouth.  In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  the  conclusion 
is  valid.  But  for  some  big  smallmouth,  don't  overlook  a  "jig 
and  pig"  twitched  around  good  smallmouth  cover.  The  lure 
combination  looks  crudely  large  in  a  clear  river.  Outsized 
smallmouth  must  not  mind  the  crudity  because  they  hit  the 
"jig  and  pig"  enthusiastically. 

There  are  still  many  other  good  lures  in  my  tackle  box, 
some  of  which  will  be  more  effective  under  particular  condi- 
tions than  the  jig  and  pork  rind  combo.  Indeed,  topwater 
lures  and  spinnerbaits  are  intrinsically  more  interesting  to 
fish  with  primarily  because  of  the  visual  factor  and  explosive 
strikes.  The  "jig  and  pig"  isn't  an  exciting  lure  to  fish,  ranking 
perhaps  slightly  above  a  plastic  worm.  Yet,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  lure  has  crowded  out  many  old  favorites  from  my 
tackle  box,  and  there  will  be  few  occasions  when  the  "jig  and 
pig"  won't  be  dangling  from  my  rod  tip. 

Any  renaissance  comes  rarely,  and  should  be  treasured. 
The  "jig  and  pig"  is  worth  treasuring.  Virginia  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass  certainly  do.   D 
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Snake  Lore 


Fact  or  Fiction 

by  Joseph  C.  Mitchell 
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Snakes  have  played  an  important  role  in  American 
history.  From  the  first  settlements  in  the  early  1600's 
to  today,  snakes  have  been  feared  by  just  about  every- 
one. Because  of  the  fear  of  snakes  and  ignorance  of  their 
biology,  these  animals  have  been  persecuted  on  every  front. 
They  have  been  killed  by  the  hundreds  in  denning  areas, 
killed  by  farmers  throughout  the  years  and,  with  the  advent 
of  modern  technology,  their  habitats  have  been  destroyed 
with  relentless  encroachment. 

Fear  and  ignorance  have  resulted  in  a  wealth  of  snake 
lore — some  of  it  true,  much  of  it  false. 

One  of  the  most  common  superstitions  about  snakes  is 
that  they  are  slimy.  This  belief  probably  originated  when  a 
snake  was  seen  crawling  out  of  water,  appearing  wet  and 
shiny.  No  snake  is  slimy,  even  when  wet.  The  skin  is  made  of 
dry  scales,  hardened  epidermis,  that  may  or  may  not  overlap. 
Snakes  feel  like  soft,  pliable  leather  to  the  touch. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  snakes  swallow  their  young 
for  protection.  Supposedly,  the  mother,  when  threatened 
with  danger,  opens  her  mouth  and  the  young  crawl  inside, 
one  by  one.  The  juveniles  emerge  once  the  danger  is  past.  No 
snake  known  to  the  scientific  world  does  this.  Even  if  the 
babies  could  get  inside,  they  would  be  promptly  attacked  by 
digestive  juices  and  killed.  Two  biological  facts  may  have  been 
the  impetus  for  this  story.  Several  species  of  snakes,  such  as 
kingsnakes  (Lampropeltia),  which  are  found  in  Virginia,  eat 
other  snakes  as  a  major  part  of  their  diet.  Also,  some  snakes, 
like  copperheads,  rattlesnakes  and  watersnakes,  give  birth  to 
living  young.  An  observer  may  have  seen  one  or  both  of 
these  behaviors,  or  killed  a  pregnant  snake  at  about  the  time 
of  birth  and  found  living  babies,  or  happened  on  a  fresh 
road-kill  in  time  to  see  the  young  emerging  from  the  dead 
mother.  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  young  would  have  been 
born  in  a  day  or  so  anyway. 

The  "glass  snake"  or  "joint  snake"  myth  has  been  around 
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for  generations;  a  snake  breaks  into  pieces  when  struck  and 
later,  if  the  snake  is  left  alive,  it  returns  and  reassembles  the 
pieces.  Undoubtedly,  this  story  relates  to  a  legless  lizard 
iOphisaurus)  that  has  a  long  tail  up  to  three-fourths  its  total 
length.  When  struck  on  the  tail,  this  lizard  can  break  it  off, 
usually  in  more  than  one  piece.  The  body  with  all  the  vital 
parts  escapes,  leaving  that  tail  behind.  Tail  autonomy,  as  this 
is  called,  is  an  escape  mechanism  and  increases  the  lizard's 
chances  of  survival.  Another  tail  will  grow  back  later 
although  it  never  looks  like  the  original  one.  The  lizard  does 
not  return  and  reassemble  the  original  parts;  this  is  biologically 
impossible. 

So-called  milk  snakes  have  been  given  the  attribute  of 
lurking  around  barns  waiting  for  the  chance  to  milk 
cows.  A  farmer  probably  associated  the  presence  of  this 
snake  with  the  loss  of  milk  from  one  or  more  of  his  cows. 
Milk  snakes  are  found  around  barns  primarily  because  their 
food,  mice  and  rats,  is  also  found  there.  Snakes  cannot  physi- 
cally milk  a  cow.  They  have  recurved  teeth  in  both  lower  and 
upper  jaws  and  cannot  suck.  Even  if  one  could  get  its  mouth 
on  a  cow's  teats,  I  doubt  the  cow  would  endure  the  piercing 
teeth.  These  snakes  are  frequently  mistaken  for  copper- 
heads, also  found  around  barns  for  the  same  reason. 

There  is  one  story  that  tells  of  a  snake  that  forms  a  hoop 
and  rolls  down  the  hill  after  someone.  A  variation  on  this 
myth  is  that  the  snake  has  a  stinger  on  the  end  of  its  tail,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  it  unrolls  and  hurls 
itself  like  a  javelin  embedding  in  a  tree  which  later  dies. 
Snakes  cannot  roll  themselves  into  hoops  with  their  tails  in 
their  mouths  and  roll  in  a  vertical  position.  Most  snakes  do 
coil  in  horizontal  circles  when  lying  in  burrows,  under  leaves, 
or  in  the  open  while  basking.  It  may  appear  that  the  tail  is  in 
the  mouth,  but  as  with  most  snake  stories,  the  observer 
never  really  looks  at  the  snake  but  gets  a  quick,  blurred 
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picture  that  becomes  even  more  distorted  with  time.  Usually 
the  snake's  head  is  resting  on  top  of  one  of  the  coils.  The 
stinger  part  has  some  validity.  Two  large-bodied,  semi- 
aquatic  snakes  which  inhabit  the  southeastern  U.S.  (mud 
snake  and  rainbow  snake)  have  a  hardened  scale  at  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  When  handled  by  a  collector  these  snakes  will  probe 
with  the  tail  but  in  only  one  recorded  instance  has  the  skin 
been  broken.  I  have  handled  several,  and  the  tip  is  not  sharp 
enough  to  damage.  Its  use  is  probably  in  maneuvering  prey, 
eels  and  long-bodied  amphibians  into  position  for  easy  swal- 
lowing. There  is  nothing  in  the  tail  that  could  sting,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  tail  to  be  embedded  in  a  tree. 

Have  you  ever  been  told  by  someone  that  they  have  been 
chased  by  a  snake,  or  have  been  chased  by  one  yourself?  This 
can  happen,  but  let  me  qualify  the  conditions  under  which  it 
usually  occurs.  Some  snakes,  like  the  water  moccasin,  unll 
stand  their  ground  when  confronted.  Most  people  will  run  at 
the  sight  of  a  snake  and  will  conjure  all  sorts  of  panic-stricken 
images,  including  the  snake's  chasing  them.  Other  snakes, 
like  the  black  racer,  may  actually  make  short  advancements  at 
an  intruder  during  mating  season  if  it  thinks  it  may  be  kept 
from  mating  with  a  nearby  female.  These  incidents  usually 
last  only  a  few  seconds,  and  the  snake  travels  no  more  than  a 
few  yards.  In  many  cases,  the  person  telling  the  story  was 
between  the  snake  and  its  burrow.  On  being  startled,  the 
snake  headed  straight  for  the  safest  place  it  knows,  its  home. 
Wouldn't  you  do  likewise? 

Most  people  think  that  the  rattlesnake  adds  one 
segment  to  its  rattle  each  year  and  it  can  be  aged  that 
way.  This  is  untrue.  The  number  of  segments  a 
rattlesnake  has  depends  on  several  factors.  In  general,  the 
more  often  a  snake  feeds,  the  more  often  he  will  shed  his 
skin.  A  new  segment  is  added  each  time  a  rattlesnake  sheds. 
This  could  be  from  zero  to  four  or  five  times  per  year.  Rattles 


are  fragile  and  break  off  between  segments  when  hit  or 
caught.  The  rattle  may  be  under  a  body-coil  and  break  when 
the  tail  is  moved. 

It  is  said  that  when  snakes  are  killed,  they  will  wriggle  until 
sundown.  Nerve  action  will  cause  snakes — as  well  as  other 
animals — to  tuatch  for  some  time  after  they  are  functionally 
dead.  However,  this  lasts  only  for  a  few  minutes  and  sun- 
down has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Snakes  are  also  supposed  to  go  blind  during  the  "dog  days" 
of  August.  This  probably  relates  to  the  observation  that  the 
eye  shield  in  snakes  becomes  colored,  usually  a  blue  or  blue- 
gray,  a  few  days  before  shedding  the  skin.  They  have  no 
eyelids  but  a  transparent  covering  over  the  eye.  At  this  time, 
the  new  shield  is  forming  under  the  old  one  and  biochemical 
processes  cause  this  reaction  and  discoloration.  The  snake  is 
partially  blind  during  this  phase  but  has  some  vision  and  can 
detect  shadows  and  sees  the  blurred  outlines  of  figures. 
Shedding  may  take  place  many  times  in  a  year;  the  dog  days 
of  August  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Some  people  believe  that  a  dead  snake's  mate  will  lie  in  wait 
next  to  its  partner  in  order  to  seek  revenge  on  the  killer,  and 
that  snakes  travel  in  pairs.  The  former  is  untrue  and  could  be 
due  to  an  observation  that  a  snake  of  the  same  species 
happened  across  the  carcass  and,  for  whatever  reason, 
decided  to  rest  there.  Maybe  it  was  a  good  spot  for  food  to  be 
found.  The  latter  has  some  degree  of  truth.  Snakes  can  be 
found  in  pairs  during  the  mating  season  and  even  in  some 
cases  found  in  three's  or  small  groups.  These  pairs  or  groups 
break  up  after  mating  has  occurred,  however.  No  snakes  are 
known  to  be  monogamous. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  snake,  take  a  few  minutes  to  watch 
its  behavior.  There  is  seldom  any  danger  involved;  most 
snakes  will  run  from  you  more  quickly  than  youll  run  from 
them.  Humans  can  outrun  snakes,  anyway.  D 
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Roads  run  along  the  tops  of  the  dikes  and  are  used  commonly 
by  local  hunters,  fishermen  and  refuge  personnel. 

"I  doubt  we  have  any  luck,"  Halstead  told  his  companions. 
"This  weather  will  probably  freeze  the  shallow  flats  where 
the  traps  are  set.  I  doubt  any  ducks  will  come  in." 

Nevertheless,  Halstead  pressed  on.  The  car's  heater  was 
set  on  high  as  he  drove  through  the  darkness.  The  windshield 
wipers,  heavily  encrusted  with  ice,  clacked  against  the  cold 
glass.  About  3  a.m.,  the  trio  reached  the  wildlife  area.  Two 
routes  led  to  the  area  where  the  traps  were  located.  One  was 
impassable.  They  would  have  to  walk  on  foot  across  miles  of 
tidal  flat  and  marsh — a  long,  treacherous  journey  in  mild 
weather.  With  the  snowstorm,  the  arduous  journey  was  out 
of  the  question.  A  man  could  die  of  exposure. 

The  second  route  offered  the  best  chance  for  the  trio  to  be 
spotted  by  the  poachers,  but  Halstead  had  no  choice.  He 
turned  left  off  the  highway  and  drove  northward  along  the 
main  entrance  road  to  the  wildlife  area.  But  instead  of  turn- 
ing right  toward  the  headquarters  building,  Halstead  con- 
tinued straight  for  some  distance.  He  parked  the  car  in  a  small 
woods,  where  he  hoped  it  would  remain  hidden  from  view. 

"Nightingale  and  I  will  check  out  the  traps.  You  stay  with 
the  car,"  Halstead  told  Coggeshall.  "If  we  find  open  water  and 
ducks  are  in  the  traps,  well  begin  a  stakeout.  If  not,  well 
return." 

Bundled  in  heavy  down  coats  and  insulated  hip-boots,  they 
began  their  trek.  Before  they  had  walked  30  yards.  Nightin- 
gale asked,  "How  will  we  hide  our  tracks?"  Their  footprints 
sank  deep  into  the  freshly  fallen  snow. 

"Let's  hope  more  snow  covers  them  before  Mitchell  awak- 
ens," replied  Halstead. 

They  walked  nearly  a  mile  through  the  blownng  snow 
before  coming  to  the  clearing  where  refuge  headquarters  and 
Mitchell's  house-trailer  were  located.  Mitchell,  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  refuge,  owned  a  dog  that  barked  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  But  the  only  passable  route  to  the  traps 
required  them  to  walk  past  the  clearing  where  the  trailer  was 
parked.  Without  uttering  a  sound,  the  pair  crept  across  the 
clearing.  Only  the  soft  crunch  of  snow  underfoot  betrayed 
their  presence.  Mitchell's  dog  did  not  bark. 

For  the  next  90  minutes,  Halstead  and  Nightingale  braved 
the  storm.  They  plodded  across  dike  and  tidal  marsh,  looking 
for  the  duck  traps.  The  cold  was  numbing.  The  howling 
winds  gathered  strength;  windblown  snow  stung  their  faces. 
Finally,  they  found  the  cove  where  Cofer  had  set  his  traps.  In 
the  darkness,  they  broke  through  the  thin  ice  as  they  made 
their  way  across  the  shallows  to  the  biggest  trap.  No  ducks 
were  present.  The  ice  had  frozen  the  water  surface  com- 
pletely. Another  nearby  trap  set  in  deeper  water  also  was 
frozen  over.  They  moved  toward  the  last  trap.  When  Hal- 
stead first  glimpsed  the  trap  through  the  heavily  falling  snow, 
he  saw  more  than  fifteen  canvasbacks  nervously  swimming 
back  and  forth  to  circulate  the  water  and  keep  ice  from 
forming.  He  could  make  out  the  drakes'  russet  colored  heads, 
black  breasts,  white  flanks,  and  wedged-shaped  bills. 

Halstead  radioed  Coggeshall,  who  was  waiting  in  the  car. 
"We  found  some  ducks.  Well  stay  here  past  dawn,"  he  said. 

Halstead  and  Nightingale  walked  100  yards  away  to  a 
tangle  of  marsh  grass  and  myrtle  bush.  It  was  the  only  cover 
available.  They  crawled  into  the  grass  and  waited. 

Two  hours  passed.  The  storm  raged,  dumping  two  more 
inches  of  snow,  covering  their  tracks.  Both  men  were 
shivering  and  exhausted.  Finally,  when  they  were 
nearly  blue  with  cold,  Halstead  spotted  a  pick-up  truck 
approaching. 

"Here  he  comes,"  Halstead  whispered. 
Mitchell  approached  the  traps  warily.  He  drove  only  short 
distances  along  the  dike,  stopping  frequently.  Rolling  down 
his  window,  he  glanced  out  at  the  surrounding  countryside. 


looking  for  signs  of  intruders.  He  looked  across  the  tidal  flats. 
He  probed  nearby  woods  with  field  glasses. 

Finally,  apparently  satisfied  that  nothing  was  amiss,  he 
stopped  his  pick-up  on  the  dike  close  to  the  traps.  He  got  out 
and  removed  a  small  cage  and  long-handled  net  from  the  back 
of  this  truck.  Breaking  through  the  thin  ice,  he  waded  out  to 
the  trap  containing  the  canvasbacks. 

The  ducks  fluttered  and  crashed  in  flight  against  the  wire 
cage  when  Mitchell  approached.  They  sought  escape,  but 
failed,  falling  back  into  the  water  after  hitting  the  wire. 
Mitchell  quickly  opened  a  small  wire  door,  scooped  up  the 
frightened  fowl  with  his  long-handled  net  and  placed  the 
birds  in  the  small  cage.  Within  minutes,  he  had  netted  all  the 
ducks.  He  walked  back  to  the  dike,  placed  the  caged  ducks  in 
the  bed  of  the  pick-up  truck  and  drove  off.  His  efforts  took 
less  than  ten  minutes. 

Halstead  responded  instantly.  He  pulled  his  walkie-talkie 
from  his  coat  pocket,  pressed  the  button  and  spoke  into  the 
microphone.  There  was  no  answer  from  Coggeshall.  He 
yelled  into  the  microphone,  "Dale,  can  you  copy?"  No  answer. 

"The  batteries  are  trozen!" 

Thinking  quickly,  he  pushed  the  radio  under  his  down  coat 
and  pressed  it  against  his  skin.  Precious  minutes  elasped 
while  the  batteries  warmed.  Finally,  he  made  contact. 

Coggeshall,  meanwhile,  had  left  Halstead'scar  and  walked 
through  the  woods  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing  where  Mit- 
chell's house-trailer  was  located.  He  watched  Mitchell  return. 

"Mitchell  came  back  to  his  trailer  and  gave  the  ducks  to 
another  man  waiting  in  a  pick-up,"  Coggeshall  told  Halstead 
by  radio. 

"Watch  the  pick-up  wath  the  ducks,"  Halstead  said.  "When 
it  leaves,  follow  it.  If  you  can't  follow  it  because  of  the  roads, 
use  my  red  light  and  pull  him  over  and  wait  for  us."  Halstead 
was  worried.  He  wanted  to  follow  the  second  pick-up  to  its 
final  destination.  This  would  tell  him  where  the  ducks  were 
being  sent.  But  now  he  had  little  choice. 

Immediately,  the  exhausted  Halstead  and  Nightingale 
plunged  through  the  deep,  drifing  snow  and  ran  up  on  the 
dike.  They  trotted  along  the  dike  road  toward  Mitchell's 
trailer,  following  the  tracks  left  by  Mitchells'  pick-up.  The 
trailer  was  nearly  three  miles  distant.  Halstead  doubted  he 
would  reach  it  before  the  second  pick-up  departed. 

He  was  right.  The  second  pick-up  left  almost  immediately, 
but  not  before  Coggeshall  had  returned  to  Halstead's  car. 
Coggeshall  followed  the  second  pick-up  out  of  the  Assawo- 
man  Wildlife  Area  onto  a  road  leading  toward  Ocean  Vie,  a 
nearby  town.  But  the  roads  were  too  hazardous,  the  snow 
was  too  deep.  Coggeshall  became  worried  he  would  lose  sight 
of  the  vehicle.  He  decided  to  stop  the  pick-up.  He  turned  on 
the  red  flashing  light  and  pulled  over  the  pick-up.  It  was 
driven  by  Lloyd  Hickman,  a  state  dog  warden.  In  the  back  of 
the  pick-up  was  a  gunny  sack  containing  sixteen  dead 
canvasbacks. 

Both  men  later  pleaded  quilty  before  a  U.S.  magistrate. 
Mitchell  was  fined  $450  for  trapping  ducks.  Hickman 
was  fined  $25  for  illegally  transporting  ducks.  The  fines 
were  paid  by  an  influential  Delaware  state  senator  from 
Sussex  County.  Mitchell  was  suspended  from  his  job  and 
Hickman  was  suspended  but  later  reinstated  as  dog  warden 
with  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  agency  whose 
responsibility  includes  protecting  waterfowl.  Among  those 
who  spear-headed  the  fight  to  prevent  Hickman's  dismissal 
was  the  senator  who  paid  the  fines. 

Halstead  believed  the  trapped  ducks  were  given  to  local 
politicians  or  sold  in  Baltimore. 

During  the  investigation  which  followed  the  arrests,  Cof- 
er's  name  never  surfaced.  The  man  who  triggered  the  probe, 
who  placed  his  job  on  the  line,  remained  anonymous.  The 
youthful  Cofer  died  several  years  later.   D 
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The  ilory  of  "Slick, "  a  while  tiiiled  hmk  who  lived  most  of  his  life  in  some 
form  of  captivity,  is  a  tragedy.  It  graphically  portrays  what  often  happens  to 
wild  animals  when  they  are  not  allowed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  live  their 
lives  in  their  natural  habitats.  "Surxnval  of  the  fittest"  is  not  just  a  catch 
phrase  here:  when  deer  are  allowed  to  live  isolated  from  the  challenges  faced 
by  most  wild  animals — including  hunting  — they  can  live  to  a  regrettable 
and  diseased  old  age. 

A  white  tailed  buck  fawn  was  found  by  some  children  in 
the  mountains  of  Rappahannock.  County  when  he 
was  a  very  young  fawn.  In  the  erroneous  belief  that  he 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  mother  they  took  him  home  to 
care  for.  After  a  few  days  of  Cheerios  and  milk,  he  was  not 
prospering.  The  children's  father,  a  Congressional  aide  in 
Washington,  DC,  took  the  animal  to  the  National  Zoo, 
where  I  was  working  at  the  time  as  an  animal  management 
supervisor.  The  deer  was  accepted.  1  named  him  "Slick" 
because  of  the  condition  of  his  coat.  Workers  at  the  Zoo  soon 


had  the  white-lailed  buck  in  cxi  client  londition. 

Slick  progressed  nicely  until  the  first  winter  at  the  Zoo  His 
paddock  contained  a  small  bowl-shaped  cone  ret«'  pond  whic  h 
acquired  a  thin  skim  of  ice  covered  by  an  inch  of  snow 
Frolicking  in  the  snow  at  night  (tracks  told  the  story)  he 
galloped  onto  the  unseen  ice  and  fell  into  the  freezing  water. 
The  concrete  sides  of  the  pond  were  steep  and  without  steps. 
How  long  he  swam  and  tried  to  get  out  we  never  knew,  but 
the  ice  was  broken  all  over  the  pond  from  his  frantic  efforts. 
At  daybreak  we  found  him  on  the  bank  of  the  pond  and  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  nearly  fro/en.  His  front 
hooves  were  bloody  and  worn  down  to  the  quick.  Worse,  his 
knees  were  opened  to  the  bone  joints  and  the  ligaments  on 
each  side  were  exposed  like  white  ribbons.  He  must  have 
eventually  walked  up  the  steep  slope  on  his  knees.  In  time  his 
temperature  was  brought  up  into  normal  range  and  the 
recuperation  process  began.  He  was  treated  twice  daily  by  the 


Bambi  Revisited 

Bom  wild,  snatched  Into  captivity, 
a  white-tailed  buck  lives  to  a  regrettable  old  age. 
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veterinarian  for  his  knees  which,  at  one  state  of  infection, 
swelled  to  the  size  of  softballs.  Although  they  eventually 
healed,  they  contained  large  amounts  of  scar  tissue  and  never 
returned  to  their  original  size.  Slick  spent  the  next  few, 
uneventful  years  of  his  life  at  the  Zoo.  He  grew  to  maturity  in 
a  large  and  heavily-wooded  paddock,  unseen  and  unknown 
to  the  zoo-going  public. 

When  the  National  Zoo  decided  to  release  all  of  its  white- 
tails.  Slick's  keepers  urged  that  he  be  retained.  They  argued 
that  he  would  be  handicapped  by  his  injured  knees  and  slow 
running  pace,  and  become  easy  prey  for  wild  dogs  and 
hunters. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  acquired 
about  4,000  acres  in  Warren  County  for  use  as  a  Conserva- 
tion and  Research  Center  (see  Virginia  Wildlife,  July  1979).  I 
was  the  first  employee  transferred  to  the  new  facility,  and 


when  we  quickly  constructed  the  first  50-acre  hoofstock 
enclosure,  1  requested  that  Slick  also  be  transferred  to  the 
Center.  The  National  Zoo  was  happy  to  give  him  to  me. 
Once  the  transfer  was  accomplished.  Slick  was  released  into 
the  50-acre  paddock  which  was  also  inhabited  by  a  whitetail 
doe  who  had  been  left  in  the  enclosure  (perhaps  not  acciden- 
tally) when  the  fencing  was  completed.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
this  new  spacious  environment  and  his  new  friend,  and  over 
the  next  six  years,  the  couple  produced  a  steady  flow  of  twin 
fawns  which  were  released  as  they  gained  maturity. 

Slick  was  not  a  pet.  He  was  not  attracted  to  humans  and 
never  sought  their  company,  although  he  seemed  unafraid  of 
them.  The  area  to  which  he  was  confined  was  surrounded  by 
an  eight-foot-high  chain  link  fence  and  contained  about  20 
acres  of  heavily  overgrown  woodland.  From  the  arrival  of  the 
first  spring  leaves  until  late  fall.  Slick  was  not  seen,  as  he 
spent   all  his   time  in   the   woodland.   The  annual   fall  rut 


Some  children  found  young  "Slick,"  and  fearing  he'd  been 
abandoned,  took  him  home.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
buck  s  life  of  misery.  WM  animals  belong  in  the  wild;  Slick  grew 
to  maturity  in  a  zoo. 
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brought  him  oui  to  wander  the  fi-mt'  lines  in  searih  u(  sex, 
.ind  males  to  battle. 

Since  it  was  not  our  intention  to  interfere  in  his  lifestyle  in 
any  way,  we  never  sought  Slick  during  this  period  of 
seclusion  and  really  never  knew  whether  he  was  living  or 
dead. 

Quite  by  accident,  an  observant  employee  found  him  dur- 
ing his  last  autumn,  in  a  pitiful  condition.  He  was  treated  by 
Zoo  veterinarians  for  his  many  symptoms,  but  with  little  real 
hope  of  recovery  because  of  his  advanced  years.  Finally,  when 
one  of  his  hooves  dropped  off  and  exposed  the  leg  bone,  we 
decided  to  euthanize  him,  since  we  felt  he  had  suffered 
enough.  An  autopsy  showed  pneumonia,  pericarditis  (heart 
disease),  tricohezoar  (hair  balls),  and  pododermatitis  (foot 
rot).  His  last  set  of  antlers  (no  head)  hang  on  my  living  room 
wall  His  many  offspring  and  their  descendants  roam  the 
mountains  of  Warren  County. 


I  spent  many  yiMrs  t<i ring  lor  tins  aiuin.il  .inJ  w.i-,  j;/  citly 
upset  at  his  death  Nevertheless,  I  spent  the  evening  of  his 
death  in  a  tree  stand,  bow  in  hand,  trying  to  do  in  one  of  his 
relatives.  I  am  not  able  to  explain  that  to  myself  much  less  to 
others,  but  it  seems  [o  me  that  his  pitiful  condition  and  the 
intense  suffering  of  his  final  years  are  an  argument  against 
the  anti-hunting  elements.   D 

1  his  story  shows  what  ciui  happen  when  well  metninij^  hut  misinformed 
people  remove  a  "helpless"  wild  animal  from  its  environment.  The  message 
bears  repealing:  leave  wild  animals  alone.  Seemingly  "abandoned" 
fawns  are  seldom  really  alone.  Almost  always,  the  mother  is  somewhere  close 
by,  watching  over  her  fawn.  But  she'll  stay  out  of  sight  as  long  as  you  are 
near. 

Wild  animals  belong  in  the  wild,  for  their  entire  lives,  so  that  they  will  be 
equipped  to  face  whatever  challenges  the  wilderness  offers,  and  so  that  they 
may  live  out  their  lives  with  dignity. 


Later  in  life,  because  Slick  was  ill-equipped  to  live  in  the  wild, 
he  was  transported  to  the  Conservation  and  Research  Center  in 
Front  RoyaL  where  he  lived  in  a  50-acre  enclosure.  Insulated 
from  the  rigors  faced  by  most  whitetails,  he  reached  an  advanced 
age,  a  tragedy  for  a  deer. 
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It  was  the  last  day  of  the  season  (it  always  seems  to  be  the 
last  day  of  the  season  when  anything  momentous 
happens).  The  air  was  heavy  with  a  warm  wetness,  and 
the  trees  hung  heavy  with  too  much  green.  Spring  was 
giving  way  to  the  weight  of  summer.  But  it  was  still  the  last 
day  of  the  season.  .   spring  gobbler  season. 

We  had  camped  out  the  night  before,  and  the  alarm  went 
off  dully  the  next  morning  at  3:00a.m.  It  was  a  struggle,  a  real 
struggle  to  pull  on  my  boots  and  camouflage  even  though  it 
was  only  my  fourth  turkey  hunt  ever.  Excitement  had  not 
dissolved  the  sleepiness,  the  morning  was  sluggish.  The  cica- 
das were  ending  their  17-year  cycle.  The  nymphs  clung  to 
every  hardwood  leaf,  motionless.  I  could  not  dispel  the  feeling 
that  I  probably  wouldn't  hear  a  gobbler  that  day. 

But,  once  on  the  road  to  my  borrowed  turkey  spot,  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  old  exhilaration  began  returning.  The  moon  was 
full,  bright,  and  I  carelessly  left  behind  my  flashlight.  Moon- 
light sank  into  the  ground  ahead,  squeezed  through  the  trees, 
and  made  the  road  unfamiliar.  I  passed  into  a  field,  and  then 
into  the  darkness,  the  filtered  brightness  of  the  woods  ahead. 
The  wetness  was  still  clinging  to  me  as  I  neared  the  last 
clearing. 

Mist  had  settled  in  close  to  the  ground  over  the  clear-cut 
area  ahead,  solid  and  unmoving.  I  made  my  way  onto  my 
ridgetop.  Settling  in,  drawing  my  knees  up  tight  against  my 
chest,  I  hugged  my  gun  closely,  waiting.  The  morning  started 
seeping  into  the  woods  in  layers,  and  the  crowded  commun- 
ity of  birds  began  to  divide  the  land  with  their  loud  calls. 

Glancing  at  the  area  around  my  position,  I  noted  that  for 
once  I  had  picked  a  good  spot— hidden  by  briers  behind,  and 
by  drooping  green  oaks  on  three  sides.  I  was  on  the  very  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  the  morning  was  brightening.  I  began 
listening  closely  for  two  gobblers  on  the  next  ridge,  across  a 
small  stream  bottom.  They  had  gobbled  each  time  I  had  been 
out  before,  apd  in  exactly  the  same  spot.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  I  could  never  find  an  acceptable  spot  to  call  from  on 
their  ridge,  so  this  time  I  decided  to  try  to  lure  them  over  the 


Spike  Knuth 


stream  up  to  me.  Definitely  a  long  shot — but  I  didn't  have 
many  alternatives. 

The  insects  began  warming  up,  and  the  leaves  surround- 
ing me  rustled  now  and  then  from  a  traveling  beetle.  And 
then,  there  they  were— the  unmistakable  gobbles  from 
across  the  ridge.  Nervously  I  picked  up  the  handles  of  my 
caller — preparing  to  yelp,  but  then  hesitating.  I  hadn't  heard  a 
single  crow  call  yet,  and  I  was  told  to  wait  until  they  started 
calling  before  I  started  yelping.  But  these  gobblers  were 
definitely  off  their  roost. 

I  waited,  wavering.  I  turned  my  head  around  once  more  to 
check  on  my  position,  to  make  sure  I  could  not  perfect  it.  I 
turned  to  the  right,  making  a  slight  rustle.  And  then — whoosh! 
Not  more  than  20  yards  to  my  right,  a  huge  black  bundle 
tumbled  from  a  tree  and  lighted  on  the  ground  without  a 
sound.  I  froze,  certain  I  had  frightened  that  unmistakable 
turkey  into  flying  off  the  roost  that  suddenly  and  that  fast. 
But,  unbelievably,  the  bird  just  fluffed  its  feathers  and  imme- 
diately dropped  its  head  to  the  ground  to  scratch. 

I  held  my  breath  until  he  strolled  out  of  sight  behind  the 
trees  and  then  I  moved  slowly  around  to  face  the  direction  he 
had  gone.  After  making  sure  no  leaves  or  twigs  around  me 
would  give  me  away,  I  ftKused  my  attention  on  a  call.  Con- 
centrating totally  on  trying  not  to  sound  like  the  shaky 
amateur  I  knew  I  was,  Icarefully  yelped  two  or  three  times  on 
my  box  call.  A  few  seconds  later,  I  couldn't  believe  my  luck  — 
one  piercing  gobble  came  out  of  the  mass  of  twisted  leaves 
and  branches  not  150  yards  away.  I  picked  up  my  gun,  moved 
quickly  into  a  shooting  position,  and  steeled  myself  for  a  long, 
immobile  wait. 

The  insects  had  started  buzzing.  Ten  minutes  passed 
without  a  sound.  Being  the  greenhorn  that  I  am,  I  had  to 
wrestle  with  the  temptation  to  call  again,  repeating  over  and 
over  to  myself  the  words  my  hunting  buddy  had  drilled  into 
me:  "With  your  first  yelp,  that  turkey  had  pinpointed 
EXACTLY  where  you  are.  And,  while  you  think  he's  lost 
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Last  Day  of  the 

Season 

Just  because  you  don't  make  your  bag  limit 

doesn't  make  the  season  a  loss — 

this  spring  gobbler  hunter  turned  her  failure 

to  success  by  learning  from  her  mistakes. 

by  Virginia  T.  Shepherd 


interest  in  you  because  he's  stopped  gobbling,  the  second  you 
make  a  move  for  that  second  call,  there's  no  doubt  youll 
spook  him  right  in  front  of  your  gun." 

So  I  didn't  move.  And  then  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustle  not  far 
to  my  right.  I  concentrated,  strained  to  hear  another  sound — 
but  nothing.  I  only  allowed  my  eyes  to  make  a  sweeping 
glance  to  the  left  and  right  until  I  thought  I  saw  a  movement 
less  than  20  yards  off  behind  a  brier  patch.  But  the  sun  was 
coming  up  full-blown  over  the  ridge,  and  I  was  staring  right 
into  it.  I  couldn't  be  sure.  Then  I  heard  him.  I  definitely  heard 
the  slightest,  most  painstaking  footstep  I  have  ever  heard  on 
dry  leaves — and  then  a  head — I  saw  it!  For  a  moment,  I  saw 
that  great  red  head  pop  up  over  the  brush,  straining,  strain- 
ing to  make  out  a  hen  through  the  leaves  and  briers.  At  that 
very  second,  a  gnat  decided  to  land  on  my  lip,  and  though  I 
steeled  myself  for  its  sting  with  control  I  never  knew  I  had,  I 
still  couldn't  avoid  an  involuntary  twitch  of  pain  at  its  bite.  Of 
course,  I  really  thought  I  had  spooked  him  then,  that  being 
just  my  luck,  and  anxiously  scanned  the  brush  in  front  of  me 
to  shoot  at  a  running  target. 

But  no,  there  he  was  again,  and  this  time  I  could  make  out 
his  big  silhouette  as  he  carefully,  so  cautiously,  paced  back 
and  forth  within  range.  And  stupidly,  I  guess,  I  waited.  I 
waited  for  that  brilliant  display  of  feathers  and  the  strutting  I 
had  never  seen  before.  I  waited  for  a  cocky  gobble  of  love- 
struck  abandon. 

No  such  luck.  All  I  got  was  a  quiet,  careful,  slow  pacing;  a 
craning  of  the  neck,  and  another  flash  of  red. 

And  then,  slowly  the  sounds  began  to  fade.  I  waited, 
immobile,  for  15  minutes,  thinking  maybe  he  had  moved  to  a 
better  vantage  point,  and  strained  to  hear  his  sounds.  Finally, 
I  decided  to  move  my  head,  very,  very  slowly,  to  increase  the 
range  of  my  vision.  And,  when  I  searched  for  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  tree  where  he  had  roosted,  I  couldn't 
believe  my  eyes.  There  he  was,  that  self-same  gobbler,  now 
some  200  yards  away  stirring  up  leaves  and  strolling  around 
completely  preoccupied. 
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That  bird  had  lost  interest  in  me!  Obviously,  he  hadn't 
detected  me,  or  he  would  have  hot-footed  it  out  of  the  entire 
area,  spooked  for  the  day.  No,  it  seems  that  since  he  hadn't 
found  his  hen  where  she  ought  to  have  been,  he  simply 
became  bored  with  the  whole  situation,  and  decided  his 
stomach  was  more  important  than  any  old  crazy  love  affair. 

Well,  1  came  back  from  the  hunt  pretty  dejected,  and  I  got  a 
lecture  from  this  friend  of  mine  who  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  try  to  teach  me  how  to  turkey  hunt.  He  pointed 
out  two  very  logical  reasons  why  I  failed  that  day: 

1.  It  was  the  end  of  the  season.  This  meant  that  the  height 
of  sexual  activity  had  already  passed,  and  the  gobblers  were 
rapidly  losing  their  interest  in  chasing  hens.  And,  being  that 
there's  a  good  deal  of  hunting  pressure  in  this  area,  it  fol- 
lowed that  my  gobbler  was  wary  by  now  of  these  so-called 
"lovesick"  hens.  Moral:  I  should  have  shot  him  when  1  had  a 
chance,  and  not  waited  to  see  some  turkey  theatricals. 

2.  My  own  inexperience  at  turkey  hunting  guaranteed 
some  failure.  My  friend  said  I  may  have  been  able  to  call  that 
turkey  back  once  he  lost  interest — if  I  had  been  Ben  Rodgers 
Lee.  "But  you're  not,"  he  said,  "you're  just  an  amateur  trying 
to  turkey  hunt  in  a  half-way  respectable  manner,  so  you're 
just  naturally  going  to  lose  some  turkeys." 

Well,  I  learned  a  lesson.  But,  I  don't  really  regret  losing  that 
gobbler.  I  still  would  liked  to  have  seen  him  strut  and  preen, 
and  put  on  the  whole  show  for  me.  If  he  had  done  that,  I 
would  have  known  that  I  had  truly  out-witted  him,  and  that 
he  really  believed  that  I  was  a  hen.  Then,  I  would  have  felt 
that  I  had  gotten  him  fair  and  square.  I  would  have  felt 
worthy  of  that  "king  of  birds." 

But,  as  it  was,  I  guess  111  just  have  to  admit  that  I  was 
outwitted.  He  really  called  my  bluff.  Now  I'm  just  counting 
the  days  until  next  season,  and  trying  in  earnest  to  sound  like 
Ben  Rodgers  Lee.  D 

Virginia  T.  Shepherd  is  an  information  officer  with  the  Commission  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 
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Field  Notes 


edited  by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


Tinker  Creek 
Makes  A 
Comeback 

by  Lt.  John  Heslep 
Education  Supervisor 
Law  Enforcement  Division 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  burn 
away  the  early  morning  fog,  as  the  old 
man  gently  slid  his  landing  net  under  a 
nice  rainbow.  He  held  the  fish  up  for  a 
minute  to  admire  its  beauty,  and  after 
placing  it  securely  on  his  stringer,  he 
returned  to  the  task  at  hand.  .  .trout 
fishing. 

Although  this  scene  could  have  oc- 
curred on  any  one  of  Virginia's  isolated 
mountain  trout  streams,  it  happened  on 
Tinker  Creek  within  five  blocks  of 
downtown  Roanoke,  a  sprawling  city  of 
100,000  people  in  southwest  Virginia. 
Tinker  Creek  is  a  small  spring-fed  stream 
that  has  its  beginning  in  Botetourt 
County.  It  winds  its  way  through  mostly 
urban  countryside  before  joining  forces 
with  the  Roanoke  River  in  the  city  of 
Roanoke.  The  creek  is  rich  in  local  his- 
tory, and  once  served  as  a  source  of 
power  for  a  mill.  It  was  even  the  topic  of 
a  recent,  best-selling,  Pulitzer  Prize- win- 
ning book.  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  by 
Annie  Dillard. 

At  one  time.  Tinker  Creek  had  become 
the  repository  for  discarded  trash  and 
worn-out  appliances.  It  flowed  adjacent 
to  an  open  dump  before  sanitary  landfills 
became  a  way  of  life.  In  1967,  the  Roa- 
noke Civitan  Club  launched  a  cleanup 
campaign  to  restore  the  creek  to  its  orig- 
inal beauty.  Gaining  the  assistance  of  the 
East  Gate  Civic  League,  Roanoke  city 
government,  and  local  volunteers,  the 
Civitan  Club  began  their  project  with  a 
cleanup  day  on  April  27,  1967.  After  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  subsequent  work 
projects,  the  creek  began  looking  like  the 
beautiful  stream  it  was  in  earlier  times 

Although  many  benefits  were  derived 
from  the  efforts  of  these  organizations 
and  volunteers,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  was  the  inclusion  of  Tinker 
Creek  in  Virginia's  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram. In  the  spring  of  1968  Tinker 
received  a  stocking  of  3,000  trout,  and 


hundreds  of  fishermen  lined  the  creek- 
banks  for  opening  day.  Although  a  small 
portion  of  the  stream  was  closed  to  pub- 
lic fishing  several  years  ago  because  of 
posted  property,  approximately  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  stream  is  still  stocked. 
The  stocked  portion  is  from  the  old 
Phelps  Dam,  near  Mason  Mill,  down- 
stream to  just  below  U.S.  460. 

Tinker  Creek  is  a  highly  unusual 
stream.  Flowing  through  a  bustling  met- 
ropolis, amidst  all  kinds  of  potential  pol- 
lutants, its  clear,  spring-fed  waters 
remain  an  ideal  habitat  for  the  stocked 
trout.  Because  of  its  IcKation,  the  creek 
provides  recreational  opportunities  for  a 
large  number  of  people.  A  typical  open- 
ing day  finds  many  senior  citizens  and 
youngsters  experiencing  the  joys  of  trout 
fishing.  Due  to  the  rising  cost  of  gasoline 
and  other  factors,  many  of  the  fisher- 
men on  Tinker  Creek  are  unable  to 
travel  to  the  more  isolated  streams  in 
neighboring  counties. 

When  opening  day  of  trout  season 
arrives.  Tinker  Creek  is  no  different 
from  any  of  Virginia's  other  trout 
streams,  despite  its  metropolitan  setting. 
From  the  small  boy  on  his  first  fishing 
trip  with  dad,  to  the  old  man  landing  that 
nice  rainbow,  it  does  indeed  become  an 
isolated  world,  where  nothing  exists  but 
the  fishermen  and  nature.   D 


Roanoke  Times-World  News 


Warden  Retires 
After  32  Years 


John  Heslep 


Officer  A.E.  "Pete  Cole  unis  retentlu  honored 
at  a  retirement  dinner.  Pete  wa<.  game  warden  in 
Halifax  County  for  32  yean.  He  began  work  on 
November  15,  J'J4'J  and  retired  on  December 
3  1,  1^81.  He  and  his  wife  Mary  live  in  the 
lommunitu  of  Hwo  in  Halifax  Countu. 
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Personalities 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 
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BEFORE  LEFT  TURN  OUT 

AINTAIN  CLEARANCE  OF  20  FT 
JR  MORE  WHEN  CROSSING  HIGHWA' 


B.U  Miller 

Little  did  Baynard  (B.U.)  Miller  real- 
ize, when  he  was  growing  up  in  the 
1920's  on  a  Middlesex  County  farm, 
that  the  land  he  and  his  father  tilled  and 
where  he  hunted  and  trapped  would 
some  day  become  an  airport.  But  that's 
exactly  what  happened:  the  84-acre 
Hummel  Airport  is  situated  on  what 
used  to  be  the  Miller  family  home  place. 
Although  his  father  sold  the  land  in  the 
late  '30's,  it  did  not  become  an  airport 
until  after  World  War  II.  Today,  Hum- 
mel Airport  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Virginia  Air  Transportation  System 
comprised  of  76  airports  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  These  facilities  range 
in  size  from  Dulles  International  and 
Washington  National  Airport  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  to  Hilltop  Air- 
port, a  twenty-two  hundred-acre  grass 
strip  in  Amelia  County. 

B.U.  was  born  in  that  county  and 
when  he  became  old  enough  was  given 
farm  chores.  Since  his  father  combined 
the  farming  operation  with  that  of  a 


"waterman"  B.U.  also  became  involved 
in  that  vocation.  He  learned  oystering, 
crabbing  and  fishing  from  the  senior 
Miller  as  they  plied  the  Potomac,  Rappa- 
hannock and  James  Rivers.  Due  to  his 
father's  busy  schedule  and  his  own 
involvement  in  both  farming  and  fish- 
ing, B.U.  did  not  really  get  to  learn  much 
about  hunting  until  he  was  in  the  7th 
grade.  At  that  point,  he  began  to  hunt 
more  frequently  as  time  allowed. 

His  exposure  to  the  water  had  made  a 
lasting  and  favorable  impression  on  B.U., 
and  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  he 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Eventually  he  became  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  CGR  590,  a  72-foot-long 
Coast  Guard  Patrol  Boat.  For  three 
years  he  was  based  in  the  Norfolk  area 
where  he  was  involved  with  maintaining 
security  on  the  Navy  firing  range. 

Discharged  in  1945,  he  returned  to 
the  oystering  and  fishing  operation  until 
April  1949  when  he  was  hired  as  a  game 
warden  for  the  Commission  of  Game 


and  Inland  Fisheries  with  an  assignment 
to  Middlesex  County.  One  of  his  fond 
memories  of  this  event  was  his  inter- 
view for  the  job  with  the  now-legendary 
Malcom  D.  (Mac)  Hart,  one  of  the  early 
officials  at  the  Commission. 

Miller  was  chosen  Warden  of  the  Year 
in  1971;  in  January  1973,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Sergeant.  He  retired  on  March 
31,  1982,  after  32  years'  service  with  the 
Commission.  One  of  his  fondest  recol- 
lections of  his  job  as  a  Virginia  game 
warden  was  meeting  and  working  with 
literally  thousands  of  truly  fine  sports- 
men and  women  who  hunt,  fish,  and 
trap  in  the  Commonwealth. 

B.U.  and  his  wife,  the  former  Louise 
Wake  from  Middlesex  County,  make 
their  home  in  Deltaville.  To  those  who 
know  of  his  early  and  enduring  love  of 
the  water,  it  was  probably  no  surprise 
that  in  his  "retirement"  B.U.  has  pur- 
chased a  40-foot  Chesapeake  Dead  Rise 
Bateau  named  Dawn  II  which  he  will 
moor  on  Locklies  Creek  to  use  as  a  char- 
ter fishing  boat.   D 
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Growing  Up  Outdoors 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


Springtime 
for  Deer 

Two  of  the  ways  that  you  can  tell 
it's  springtime  are  that  female 
white-tailed  deer,  or  does  (doe  is 
the  singular),  are  fawning  (delivering  baby 
deer,  called  fawns)  and  male  white-tails, 
called  bucks,  are  growing  new  antlers. 

Deer  mate  in  the  late  fall — around 
November — and  their  fawns  are  born 
six  and  a  half  months  later — around 
May.  One  to  four  fawns  are  born  at  a 
time,  although  one  fawn  at  a  time  or 
twins  are  most  common.  You  may  have 
seen  a  baby  fawn — but  then  again,  maybe 
not,  because  in  their  natural  habitat, 
they  are  camouflaged.  This  means  that 
their  physical  characteristics  make  them 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  their  sur- 
roundings. They  are  hidden  by  their 
built-in  protection.  A  very  young  fawn 
has  white  dappling,  or  spots,  on  its  light 
brown  coat.  In  its  natural  habitat  in  open 
woodlands,  a  dappled  fawn  would  be 
hard  to  see  as  it  sits  quietly  under  a  tree 
with  the  sun  shining  through  the  leaves 
on  the  trees.  You  have  probably  seen  the 
sunshine  leave  a  similarly  dappled  sun- 
light-and-shade  effect  as  you  walk 
through  the  woods — the  fawn's  coloring 
would  blend  right  in,  wouldn't  it?  Also, 
fawns  have  such  a  faint  odor  about  them 
that  even  animals  with  especially  keen 
senses  of  smell  cannot  detect  it — so  the 
fawn  is  hidden  from  sight  and  smell. 

Why  is  this  kind  of  protection  neces- 
sary? When  the  fawns  are  very  little, 
they  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
mother  as  she  feeds.  The  doe  is  continu- 
ally on  the  lookout  for  predators,  and 
must  be  ready  to  escape  at  a  moment's 
notice.  She  can't  do  this  with  her  fawn  in 
tow,  so  she  hides  it.  She  knows  exactly 
where  she  has  left  it,  and  will  come  back 
for  it. 

Sometimes  people  find  young  fawns 
under  these  conditions,  and  think  that 
they  have  been  abandoned  or  lost,  so 
they  pick  them  up  and  take  them  home. 
This  is  not  a  good  idea — caring  for  wild 
animals  at  home  is  almost  always  bad  for 
the  animal.  When  it  gets  bigger — if  it 
doesn't  die  for  lack  of  proper  food — it 
will  be  impossible  to  care  for.  And  if 
released  at  that  point,  it  will  be  helpless 
in  the  wilderness  since  it  has  not  learned 
to  find  food  or  to  recognize  and  elude  its 
enemies.  So,  be  sure  that  you  leave  wild 
animals  where  they  belong. 
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CDPREDATOR 
QYDEEQRSTU 
SZCAMOUFLA 


VXD   f '"'^  *^^  Words 


(DEE  R)D  apply 
AQFWOODLAE 
PDIALMNOPL 
PB  J  PWDATOV 
LUKRENVELE 
ECBUCKTEVT 
DWOODLANDS 


W  D  O 
GEE 
O  E  T 
LAY 
A  N  E 
B  T  F 
C  L  G 
D  E  H 
PRE 


You  may  not  be  able  to  find  a  baby 
fawn  hidden  in  the  woods,  but  try  to  find 
the  words  (listed  below)  hidden  here. 
We've  circled  the  first  one  for  you. 
Words  may  appear  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, or  diagonally,  and  they  may  inter- 
sect. Words  do  not  appear  backwards 
nor  do  any  appear  more  than  once. 


Deer 

Doe 

Antler 

Fawn 

Buck 

Predator 

Camouflage 

Velvet 

Dappled 

Woodlands 

The  other  thing  that  happens  to  deer 
in  the  spring  is  that  the  bucks  begin  to 
grow  new  antlers.  Antlers  are  not  like 
horns.  Horns  grow  out  of  the  skin  like 
hair  and  fingernails,  and  they  never  stop 
growing.  Antlers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
bones  that  develop  and  fall  out,  a  cycle 
which  is  repeated  each  year. 

First,  two  knobs  appear  on  the  buck's 
head.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  as 
the  antlers  grow  bigger  and  spread  out, 
they  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  soft  skin 
and  hair  called  velvet.  The  velvet  nour- 
ishes the  antlers  as  they  grow.  At  this 
point,  the  antlers  are  still  soft  and  tender. 
Once  they  have  stopped  growing,  in  late 
summer,  the  velvet  dries  up.  The  buck 


scrapes  the  velvet  off  on  trees,  and  the 
hard,  pointed  antlers  are  exposed.  Later, 
during  the  mating  season,  the  bucks  will 
fight  each  other  for  does  using  the 
antlers.  They  are  not  actually  trying  to 
hurt  each  other,  they're  just  "showing 
off,"  each  trying  to  prove  it's  superior. 
After  the  mating  season,  the  antlers  fall 
off,  usually  one  at  a  time.  Some  people 
believe  that  you  can  judge  a  buck's  age  by 
the  number  of  points  on  his  antlers,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Sometimes  a  buck  will 
grow  a  progressively  thicker  rack  each 
year,  but  the  number  of  points  is  an 
inaccurate  way  to  guess  its  age.  The 
number  of  points  does  sometimes  indi- 
cate that  the  buck  has  had  an  abundant 
food  supply,  however.   D 
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Shemmdoah 

A  Virginia  Tradition 

hy  John  Heerwald 

To  Virginians,  Hhe  Shenandoah''  conjures  up  a 
variety  of  mental  images:  bloody  civil  war  battles, 
majestic  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  scenery,  thick- 
bodied  smallnwuth  bass,  early  morning  campfire 
haze... 
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...the  splendor  of  fall  foliage,  or  a  canoe  drifting 
effortlessly  through  clear  green  limestone  waters 
The  Shenandoah  River  and  Hhe  Valley''  through 
which  it  flows  have  stirred  the  emotions  of  Virgi- 
nians for  over  two  centuries. 

Ub                                                                                                                                                                   VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 

SHENANDOAH  RIVER  BOATING  ACCESS 


ElKTON       UNDING  -Thi,  t.ncM 

»M   wtth   iu  one-fourth   acre  yweled 
parking  area  and  ramp  is  located  ji 
of  Elkton  off  of  Rt    33  on 

U  IS  the  mosT  upttraam  pot- 
in  point  on  the  Sooth  Fork, 
To  Shenendoeb  7'i  mi. 
Fleet  tmie  3-4  kn 
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/^  ince  the  first  settlers  arrived  along  its  banks  in  1726,  the 
^  Shenandoah  River  System  has  provided  a  ready  source 
K^  of  flood,  water,  power,  transportation  and  recreation. 
Proximity  to  major  population  centers,  unusually  good  public 
access,  the  availability  of  several  canoe  liveries,  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  most  stretches  classified  for  novice  canoe- 
ing, and  excellent  warm  water  fishing  opportunities  combine 
to  make  this  one  ^f  the  most  popular  river  systems  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Shenandoah  River  System  actually  consists  of  three 
major  rivers:  the  North  Fork,  South  Fork  and  Mainstem.  Of 
the  three,  the  South  Fork  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  Between 
Port  Republic  in  Rockingham  County  and  Front  Royal  in 
Warren  County,  the  serpetine  South  Fork  offers  tremendous 
outdoor  recreation  opportunity  and  is  easily  Virginia's  most 
popular  and  accessible  canoeing  stream.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  developing  boating  access  to  the 
river,  with  10  landings  located  between  Grove  Hill  and  Front 
Royal,  a  distance  of  just  over  70  miles. 

The  South  Fork  possesses  all  of  the  attributes  that  charac- 
terize the  Shenandoah  System:  long,  radical  horseshoe 
bends,  sweeping  vistas  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  extensive  staircase 
ledges,  deep,  clear  pools,  outstanding  sportfishing  and 
numerous  points  of  historic  interest.  Because  it  is  accessible 
in  so  many  places  you  can  tailor  your  trip  to  fit  your  time 
schedule,  floating  anywhere  from  as  little  as  an  hour  or  two, 
up  to  a  week  or  more.  Several  canoeing  outfitters  are  head- 
quartered along  the  South  Fork  and  can  provide  equipment 
and  services  to  those  that  lack  either  the  proper  gear  and/or 
knowledge  to  plan  and  take  a  float  trip. 

The  North  Fork,  considerably  smaller  and  less  accessible 
than  its  counterpart  across  the  mountain,  is  the  least  used 
component  of  the  Shenandoah  System.  The  river  follows  a 
winding  course  through  central  Page  County,  past  the  towns 
of  New  Market,  Mount  Jackson,  Edinburg,  Woodstock  and 
Strasburg.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chapmans  Landing 
near  Woodstock  and  the  Riverton  Landing  at  Front  Royal, 
public  access  to  the  North  Fork  is  limited  to  road  rights-of- 
way  at  bridge  crossings. 

Because  it  is  smaller,  the  North  Fork  is  quite  often  too  low 
to  float  during  much  of  the  summer,  particularly  in  a  dry 
year.  For  this  reason  most  people  prefer  the  South  Fork. 
However,  for  the  angler  wishing  to  avoid  the  crowd  and 
willing  to  tolerate  the  inconvenience  of  periodically  dragging 
his  boat  over  a  ledge  or  gravel  bar,  the  North  Fork  generally 
offers  some  outstanding  fishing. 

The  Mainstem  of  the  Shenandoah  originates  in  Front 
Royal  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Forks. 
Between  Front  Royal  and  the  West  Virginia  line,  a  distance  of 
approximately  36  miles,  the  river  is  accessible  at  four  Game 
Commission  landings.  Noticeably  larger  and  slower  flowing 
than  either  of  its  Forks,  the  Mainstem  is  one  of  the  most' 
enjoyable  float  streams  in  Virginia. 


The  most  scenic  stretch  of  the  Mainstem  in  Virginia  is 
found  between  Berry's  Ferry  Landing  on  Route  50  and 
Locke's  Landing  off  Route  621,  in  Clarke  County.  At  the 
request  of  riparian  landowners  and  local  government,  and 
with  the  support  of  many  statewide  conservation  organiza- 
tions, this  segment  of  the  Shenandoah  was  added  to  the 
Virginia  Scenic  Rivers  System  by  an  Act  of  the  1979  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  purpose  of  the  designation 
was  to  officially  recognize  the  Shenandoah  as  a  scenic 
resource  of  statewide  significance  and  to  provide  an  extra 
measure  of  protection  for  the  river,  to  insure  its  use  and 
enjoyment  for  this  and  future  generations. 
-r^  egardless  of  your  choice,  adequate  trip  planning  is 
§^  necessary  to  help  insure  the  safety  and  enjoyment  of 
M  £/  your  Shenandoah  float.  The  map  accompanying  this 
article  is  not  sufficient  for  detailed  planning.  It's  a  good  idea  to 
use  a  canoeing  guidebook,  of  which  several  are  available 
commerically,  USGS  topographic  maps  and/or  get  detailed 
information  from  a  professional  outfitter  prior  to  your  trip. 
The  following  tips  are  provided  to  assist  you  in  your 
planning. 


A  Float  Trip  Checklist 

1.  Tell  someone  at  home  where  you  are  going  and 
when  you  wall  be  back,  so  that  if  you  are  long 
overdue,  someone  will  know  where  to  look  for 
you. 

2.  Learn  to  recognize  the  signs  of  a  river  in  flood 
stage  and  do  not  attempt  to  canoe  a  flooded  river. 

3.  Make  sure  everyone  has  a  personal  floatation 
device,  as  required  by  law. 

4.  Be  prepared  for  emergencies.  Carry  a  first  aid  kit, 
spare  paddle,  a  proper  and  readily  available  rescue 
line,  dry  clothing,  repair  kit,  bailer  and  a  garbage 
bag. 

5.  Respect  the  rights  of  private  property  owners. 
Always  obtain  permission  before  crossing  or  oth- 
erwise using  privately-owned  property. 

6.  Never  canoe  alone.  Plan  your  trip  for  at  least  two 
people,  preferably  more. 

7.  Don't  litter!  Carry  out  what  you  carry  in. 

8.  Pack  as  lightly  as  possible;  waterproof  everything 
that  you  want  to  keep  dry;  and  tie  everything  into 
the  boat  to  avoid  loss  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 


A  map  of  all  state-owned/maintained  freshwater  boating 
access  sites  in  Virginia,  "Boating  Access  to  Virginia  Waters," 
is  available  upon  request  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Education  Division,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104,  at  no  charge.   D 

John  Heerwald  is  an  outdoor  recreation  planner  with  the  Virginia  Commii- 
sion  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
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Wildlife 
Rehabilitation 
Workshop  at 
Science  Center 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  11  and 
12,  the  Peninsula  Nature  and  Science 
Center  will  sponsor  a  Wildlife  Rehabili- 
tation Workshop.  Rosemary  and  George 
Collett  of  the  Felicidades  Wildlife  Foun- 
dation will  combine  their  talents  as  natu- 
ralists, teachers,  photographers,  authors 
and  ecologists  to  teach  this  two-day 
course.  They  will  bring  outstanding  slide 
presentations,  equipment,  displays,  die- 
tary needs  reference  sources,  live  animal 
patients,  and  their  expertise  in  wildlife 
care  and  rehabilitation. 

Participants  will  learn  how  to  recog- 
nize a  wild  animal  in  distress,  how  to 
handle  and  care  for  it,  where  to  take  it 
for  veterinary  assistance,  and  the  legal 
problems  posed  by  dealing  with  pro- 
tected species. 

The  program  will  begin  each  day  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  end  around  5:30  p.m.,  and 
will  include  presentations  on  wildlife 
rescue  units,  permits/regulations,  altricial 
birds,  raptors,  precocial  birds,  water  birds, 
oil  spill  victims  and  small  mammals. 

The  course  does  not  include  veteri- 
nary medicine  such  as  bone  setting, 
surgery  or  medications,  but  teaches  the 
basics  of  handling  and  caring  for  injured 
and  orphaned  wildlife. 

Slides  will  illustrate  some  species  and 
demonstrate  techniques.  Display  mate- 
rial will  provide  examples  of  equipment, 
dietary  needs  and  helpful  literature. 
Some  hand-out  material  will  be  avail- 
able. Live  animals  will  be  used,  when 
available,  for  demonstration.  Class  par- 
ticipation is  encouraged  through  ques- 
tions and  through  sharing  experiences. 
Tape  recorders  may  be  used.  Certificates 
will  be  presented  to  participants  upon 
completion  of  the  entire  course. 

The  program  is  intended  for  profes- 
sionals in  the  field,  such  as  licensed 
"rehabbers,"  veterinarians  and  veterinary 
students,  scientists,  representatives  of 
museums  and  humane  societies,  and 
people  working  in  association  with 
professionals. 

Advance  registration  is  necessary  and 
should  be  made  by  mail;  registrations 


A  hraiid-wmged  hawk.  succeisfuUy  recuperated  at  the  Peninsula  Nature  and  Science  tenter,  about  to  he  relea^d 
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Rosemary  Collett  of  the  Felicidades  Wildlife  Foundation  with  a  barred  owl  amputee:  the  owl  is  not  releasahle,  but  serves  as  an 
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educational  tool  for  wildlife  rehab  program 


will  be  accepted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Please  include  complete 
name,  address  and  phone  number  and 
enclose  the  course  fee  of  $25.  The  min- 
imum age  is  16.  Specific  program  infor- 


mation will  be  forwarded  to  registered 
participants.  For  registration  and  infor- 
mation, write  to  Peninsula  Nature  and 
Science  Center,  524  L.  Clyde  Morris 
Boulevard,  Newport  News,  Virginia 
23601.    D 
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Legislative  Fund 
Combats 
Harassment 

According  to  the  Wildlife  Legislative 
Fund  of  America,  harassment  of  hunters 
is  on  the  increase  in  many  portions  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Behind  it  all 
are  the  efforts  of  the  large  anti-hunting, 
anti-fishing  and  anti-trapping  organiza- 
tions. The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  has 
developed  a  program  to  combat  harass- 
ment of  sportsmen  by  anti-hunters. 

The  problem  of  hunter  harassement, 
or  sportsman  sabotage,  has  been  grow- 
ing in  some  areas.  One  recent  example 
occured  in  British  Columbia's  Spatsizi 
Preserve  as  hunters  on  once-in-a-lifetime 
trips  were  continually  tormented  by 
members  of  an  anti-hunting  group.  The 
problem  had  plagued  hunters  over  three 
hunting  seasons  and  continued  this 
autumn  as  nothing  short  of  a  brawl. 

Closer  to  home,  Connecticut  hunters 
have  been  tormented  in  the  field  and 
have  had  to  contend  with  acts  intended 
to  spoil  their  hunting.  New  Jersey  deer 
hunters  have  been  met  with  harassment 
by  members  of  anti-hunting  organiza- 
tions as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  Great 
Swamp  Wildlife  Area  and  other  public 
hunting  lands. 

In  Arizona,  the  problem  became  so 
intense  that  a  bill  was  signed  into  law  in 
1981  by  Governor  Bruce  Babbit  specifi- 
cally making  premeditated  hunter  harass- 
ment illegal.  The  bill  was  authored  by 
Arizona  Attorney  General  Robert  Cor- 
bin  and  lobbied  throughout  the  Arizona 
legislature  by  concerned  sportsmen  and 
the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department. 

The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  believes 
that  the  potential  for  problems  is  present 
in  every  state  in  the  nation.  They  claim 
that  the  Friends  of  Animals  publishes  a 
paper  titled  "Hints  for  Hunter  Sabo- 
teurs," in  which  anti-hunters  are  told 
how  to  effectively  drive  off  game,  con- 
front hunters,  sabotage  duck  blinds  and 
other  shooting  stations  and  generally 
interfere  with  sportsmen.  Duck  and 
goose  hunters  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  harassment  as  waterfowl  is  easily 
frightened  away  from  hunters'  blinds. 

The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  believes 
that  every  state  should  have  a  law  to 


prohibit  the  harassment  of  hunters  in 
the  field.  It  has  drafted  model  legislation 
to  make  the  harassment  of  sportsmen, 
whether  hunters,  fishermen  or  trappers, 
illegal.  The  WLFA  is  currently  working 
on  a  self-help  kit  to  educate  sportsmen 
on  ways  to  combat  anti-hunting,  anti- 
fishing  and  anti-trapping  threats  by 
effectively  working  in  state  legislatures 
and  through  the  media.   D 

Hunting  In 
Another  State? 
Take  Training 
Now 

Planning  to  hunt  in  another  state  this 
fall?  If  you  are,  you  should  note  that  3b 
states  now  have  some  form  of  manda- 
tory hunter  safety  training.  In  order  to 
hunt  in  many  of  these  states,  you  will 
need  to  prove  that  you  have  had  the 
required  training  here  in  Virginia. 

Hunter  safety  courses  are  readily  avail- 
able, and  your  local  game  warden  can  tell 
you  when  the  course  will  be  available  in 
your  area.  But  don't  wait  too  long. 
Courses  may  not  be  available  at  the  "last 
minute,"  and  without  proof  of  training, 
many  states  will  not  sell  you  a  hunting 
license 
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Gene  Myers  of  W/oodhruige  gives  us  a  iaste  of  the 
realities  of  nature  with  this  photograph  of  a  black- 
snake  and  its  meal  of  mice. 


Pistol-Harvested 
Turkey 

Steven  Shires  of  Falls  Church,  Virgi- 
nia took  this  turkey  last  fall  using  a  .44 
Magnum  pistol.  Steven  says  that  he 
would  like  to  "thank  the  Game  Commis- 
sion for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
hunt  with  a  weapon  of  my  choice,  be  it 
bow,  rifle,  muzzleloader  or  handgun." 
Steven's  turkey  was  harvested  in  Lou- 
doun County. 
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Baby  Boom  On 
The  Potomac 


Oysters  in  the  Potomac  estuary  are 
having  a  baby  boom — and  it's  likely  to 
make  oyster  lovers  and  watermen  "happy 
as  clams"  for  the  next  few  years. 

According  to  the  Polomac  Basin  Reporter, 
the  University  of  Maryland's  annual 
Chesapeake  Bay  survey  has,  for  the 
second  year  running,  shown  a  good  set 
of  spat  (attachment  and  survival  of  young 
oysters)  in  the  Bay. 

Moreover,  survey  scientists  found  spat 
further  upstream  in  the  Potomac,  on 
bars  where  there  had  been  no  natural  set 
for  15  years. 

The  resurge  comes  after  almost  ten 
years  of  gloomy  news  about  Potomac 
estuary  oyster  production.  Sets  and 
harvests  in  the  Potomac  have  been  low 
since  before  Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972. 

Some  scientists  had  begun  to  suspect 


that  oyster  growth  in  the  Potomac  had 
reached  a  state  of  permanent  decline  as  a 
result  of  pollution.  Others  think  disease 
is  a  major  factor.  Sets  in  the  Potomac 
have  varied  widely  from  year  to  year, 
and  biologists  don't  fully  understand 
why. 

One  reason  for  the  good  news  on  the 
oyster  front,  scientists  believe,  may  be 
two  years  of  drier-than-normal  weather 
during  the  June-September  oyster  spawn- 
ing season.  Too  much  fresh  water  from 
storms  like  Agnes  is  bad  for  oyster 
reproduction.  Low  stream  flows  allow 
salty  water  (preferred  by  oysters)  to 
move  further  up  the  estuary. 

Another  reason  for  the  comeback  is 
probably  an  artificial  seed  and  shell 
transplant  effort  by  the  Potomac  River 
Fisheries  Commission.  "Our  repletion 


program  is  working  throughout  the 
river,"  said  Robert  M.  Norris.  executive 
director  of  the  Fisheries  Commission.  "I 
would  say  that  perhaps  we  are  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  ettects  of  Agnes." 

A  good  set  of  spat  this  year  will  mean 
good  harvests  in  1983  and  1984,  when 
these  oysters  mature,  barring  natural 
catastrophe.  Better  yet,  an  abundance  of 
mature  oysters  may  work  to  improve 
natural  sets  in  the  future.  Norris  says 
harvests  of  mature  oysters  are  already 
double  those  of  the  same  early-season 
period  last  year  on  the  Potomac. 

"Watermen  have  caught  more  oysters 
this  year,"  Norris  noted.  "The  harvest 
effort  is  larger,  we  have  issued  more 
licenses,  and  the  oysters  that  are  being 
caught  are  in  better  shape  than  last 
year's."  D 
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It's  that  time  of  year  again.  .  when  baby  birds  are  learning 
to  fly,  and,  landing  on  the  ground  from  time  to  time,  are 
"rescued"  by  well-intentioned  people  who  think  the  bird  is 
injured  or  abandoned.  In  fact,  more  often  than  not,  the  bird  is 
not  only  all  right,  but  its  parents  are  nearby,  watching  over  it. 
And  sadly,  these  "good  Samaritans"  are  doing  the  baby  bird 
more  harm  than  good  by  trying  to  nurse  and/or  raise  it.  That 
certainly  wasn't  the  person's  intention. 

Raising  a  young  bird  is  a  demanding,  often  frustrating, 
sometimes  heart-breaking  job.  The  best  advice  for  one  who 
finds  a  young  bird  is  to  leave  it  alone  and  keep  cat,  dogs,  and 
children  away  from  it.  Given  a  few  days  to  test  and  exercise 
its  wings,  it  will  be  able  to  fly  into  shrubs  and  trees  and  fend 
for  itself. 

From  time  to  time 
you  may  find  a  truly 
injured  bird.  A  bird  may 
sustain  injuries  from 
flying  into  a  large  win- 
dow or  glass  door,  by 
escaping  an  attack  by  a 
dog  or  cat,  or  from  a 
variety  of  other  causes. 
The  care  of  an  injured 
bird,  although  highly 
satisfying  if  successful, 
should  not  be  under- 
taken lightly.  Such  care 
can,  at  times,  be  com- 
plicated by  the  special 
dietary  requirements  of 
the  patient. 

Broken  wings,  broken  legs,and  concussions  from  flying 
into  objects  are  quite  common  injuries  for  birds.  But  so  long 
as  they  are  still  alive,  they  have  a  chance.  Such  birds  should  be 
picked  up  and  given  warmth  and  shelter.  After  a  few  hours  of 
rest,  many  of  these  birds  will  recover  and  can  be  released. 
Others  may  need  to  rest  for  several  days.  A  few  may  need 
first  aid  for  more  serious  injuries.  You  can  give  it,  so  long  as 
you  know  what  to  do. 

The  first  rule  of  first  aid  is  never  chase  an  injured  bird.  This  will 
frighten  it  and  possibly  cause  more  injuries.  Very  young  birds 
won't  try  to  get  away  when  you  approach  them  slowly,  talk 
to  them  quietly,  and  handle  them  gently.  They  seem  to  like 
the  warmth  of  your  hands.  Older  birds,  however,  never  get 
used  to  being  handled  and  may  even  die  after  being  handled 
or  forced  to  eat.  Giving  them  a  safe  place  to  rest  where  water 
and  food  are  available  may  be  all  you  can  do  for  them.  Place 
clear  fresh  water  and  food  in  an  easily-reached  spot.  If  you  do 
not  know  what  the  bird  normally  eats,  supply  a  variety  of 
food.  Offer  bits  of  canned  dog  food,  crumbs  of  hard-boiled 
egg  yolk,  wild  bird  grain,  and  bits  of  fruit.  When  the  bird 
begins  to  hop  about  normally,  without  falling  or  losing  its 
balance,  you  may  release  it.  Give  this  same  treatment  to  birds 
that  are  found  wet  and  chilled.  This  occurs  most  often  after 
several  days  of  cold  rain.  When  you  get  wet  and  chilled,  you 
can  put  on  warm,  dry  clothing,  but  a  bird  cannot  change  its 
feathers.  Once  its  fluffy  underlayer  of  downy  feathers  gets 
wet,  a  bird  chills  rapidly. 


Bird 
First  Aid 

The  care  and  feeding 
of  bird  casualties 


AlOO-watt  light  bulb  shining  nearby  will  provide  the 
bird  with  an  excellent  source  of  heat.  The  bird  will 
move  closer  to  the  light  bulb  when  it  needs  more  heat 
and  farther  away  as  it  becomes  warm.  This  may  be  all  that  is 
needed  for  most  wet,  chilled  birds.  After  they  are  warm  and 
their  feathers  are  thoroughly  dry,  you  can  release  them. 

Broken  wings  and  legs  are  always  serious  problems.  How- 
ever, if  the  portion  of  the  fractured  wing  or  leg  farthest  from 
the  body  feels  warm — indicating  good  circulation — there  is  a 
good  chance  that  it  can  heal.  The  wing  should  be  taped  to  the 
bird's  body  in  the  same  position  as  the  good  wing,  just  as  your 
arm  would  be  placed  in  a  sling.  Keep  it  like  this  for  two  to 
three  weeks.  Three  weeks  is  best.  However,  most  birds  will 

manage  to  peck  the  tape 
off  before  then.  If  you 
allow  them  two  more 
weeks  of  rest  in  the 
cage  before  permitting 
them  to  fly,  they  will 
usuauy  be  healed.  Be 
sure  that  the  tape  is 
not  so  tight  around  the 
chest  that  it  restricts 
breathing.  And  don't 
cover  the  bird's  vent 
with  tape. 

The  same  rules  apply 
for  a  bird  with  a  broken 
leg.  If  the  end  of  the 
fractured  limb  is  warm, 
it  can  usually  be  re- 
paired. In  fractures  of 
the  upper  or  lower  leg,  tape  the  leg  close  to  the  body  just  as 
you  would  do  for  a  wing.  In  fractures  of  the  foot,  tape  a  splint 
in  place.  For  small  birds  a  large  plastic  soda  straw  may  be  used. 
Cut  the  straw  to  about  the  same  length  as  the  bone.  Flatten 
the  straw  and  fold  it  lengthwise  into  a  V-shaped  trough.  Place 
the  foot  in  the  trough  and  gently  tape  it  with  plastic  or  Scotch 
tape.  You  don't  even  have  to  remove  the  splint.  Just  let  it 
remain  in  place  until  it  falls  apart.  By  that  time  the  leg  should 
be  well  healed. 

When  the  fractured  part  of  the  leg  or  wing  is  cold  and 
clammy,  or  where  the  break  area  is  badly  mutilated,  the 
broken  bone  will  not  heal.  It  must  be  amputated  and  a 
veterinarian  should  do  it.  Usually  the  blood  vessels  have  been 
destroyed,  so  loss  of  blood  is  not  a  problem.  Also  the  nerves 
have  probably  been  damaged,  so  pain  is  not  likely  to  be 
severe.  Stumps  of  amputated  legs  and  wings  heal  well,  but  if 
even  a  portion  of  a  wing  has  been  amputated  the  bird  will 
never  fly  again. 

Almost  all  birds  are  protected  by  law.  In  Virginia,  only  the 
starling  and  English  sparrow  are  not  protected.  This  means 
that  you  must  have  permission  to  capture,  cage,  or  temporar- 
ily keep  most  birds.  You  should  first  contact  a  IcKal  game 
warden  from  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  Tell  him  what  you  are  planning  to  do.  The  officer 
may  even  offer  helpful  suggestions  based  on  what  is  best  for 
the  bird  involved.  D 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 


The  Sanderling 

Anyone  who  has  wandered  the 
beaches  of  Virginia  has  come 
upon  this  pert,  chunky  little  sand- 
piper of  the  sands.  Running  with  quick 
steps,  small  flocks  of  sanderlings  play  tag 
with  the  waves  that  slither  up  the  sand 
in  sheets  of  lathery  foam.  Deftly,  the 
little  birds  avoid  getting  engulfed  or  sur- 
rounded by  the  water.  In  fact,  they  sel- 
dom get  their  feet  wet  as  they  retreat 
before  each  wave,  then  seemingly  chase 
it  back  to  the  seas,  feeding  on  tidbits  of 
food  left  behind. 

As  they  feed,  a  soft  twittering  sound 
can  be  heard,  but  if  disturbed  or  flushed, 
they  emit  a  shrill  "twick"call.  The  flock — 
usually  small — rises  as  one  sweeping  out 
over  the  surf.  Often  they  will  fly  right 
down  in  the  troughs  or  hollows  of  big 
waves,  skimming  the  foamy  crests  before 
turning  back  to  land  on  the  sand  again. 
When  they  land  they  drop  quickly,  in 
unison,  and  often  stand  statue-still  for  a 
few  seconds  before  resuming  their  feed- 
ing activities.  Even  in  the  roughest  surf, 
they  nimbly  avoid  immersion  as  they 
"tippytoe"  about  with  almost  machine- 
like precision. 

The  sanderling  is  known  worldwade. 
At  one  season  or  another  it  is  found  on 
almost  every  ocean  beach  in  the  world.  It 
commonly  winters  in  Virginia  and  south- 
ern New  Jersey;  central  California  and 
the  Gulf  coasts;  southern  Argentina  and 
Chile.  It  also  winters  in  the  Mediterra- 


nean, Burma  and  Japan,  numerous  islands 
of  the  Pacific  including  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Its  winter  plumage  differs  from  that 
of  summer.  Its  upper  parts  are  a  pale, 
bluish-ash  or  gray,  with  white  under- 
parts.  In  flight  its  wings  show  up  dark 
with  an  especially  dark  patch  at  the  bend 
and  a  white  stripe  running  the  length  of 
the  middle  of  the  wing.  Its  legs  and  bill 
are  black,  and  it  has  only  three  toes, 
slightly  webbed.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
other  sandpipers  by  its  slightly  larger 
size — about  eight  inches  in  length — as 
well  as  its  lighter  color  and  whitish  head. 
It  looks  much  like  the  sand  it  spends  its 
time  on  and,  in  fact,  will  often  seek  out 
dry  white  sand  to  rest  on,  becoming 
almost  invisible. 

During  low  tide,  theyll  visit  sand  flats 
or  exposed  bars  near  inlets  and  occasion- 
ally on  seaweed-covered  rocky  shores. 
However,  they  seem  to  delight  more  in 
nimbly  following  advancing  and  preced- 
ing waves  on  the  beaches  where  they 
probe  for  mollusks  and  Crustacea.  Only 
occasionally  are  sanderlings  found  away 
from  the  coasts  and  then  it  is  usually 
during  migratory  flights.  The  beaches  of 
the  Great  Lakes  frequently  host  migra- 
tory flights  of  sanderlings  as  does  the 
Mississippi  River. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  sande- 
rling's  breeding  plumage  begins  to  de- 
velop.   Its    grayish    back    takes    on    a 


chestnut-brown  color  streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  black,  ashy-gray  and  white.  Its 
white  breast  becomes  finely  spotted  with 
black.  The  sanderling  flies  all  the  way  to 
the  Arctic  where  it  breeds  on  Melville 
Island,  in  Ellesmere  Land,  northern 
Greenland,  northern  Alaska,  northern 
MacKenzie,  Iceland  and  northern  Siberia. 

It  nests  in  the  dry,  upland  tundra. 
The  nest  is  merely  a  hollow  or  depres- 
sion in  the  ground  lined  with  leaves  or 
grasses.  Usually  it  is  located  in  or  near  a 
small  clump  of  low-growing  vegetation 
on  barren  ground.  About  four  light 
olive-brown  eggs,  speckled  with  brown 
are  laid.  Because  of  the  short  season, 
young  probably  hatch  and  reach  adult 
size  within  a  month.  Young  and  adults 
feed  primarily  on  insects  until  the  brief 
Arctic  summer  comes  to  an  end,  forcing 
migration. 

Like  most  sandpipers,  sanderlings  are 
late  migrants  to  their  breeding  grounds 
and  early  migrants  to  their  wintering 
grounds.  Their  flights  are  normally  made 
over  oceans  which  is  not  critical  since  the 
sanderling  is  capable  of  sitting  down  on 
the  water  like  a  duck  or  gull.  They  may 
start  showing  up  on  Virginia  beaches  as 
early  as  August.  Known  also  as  beach 
bird,  surf  snipe,  "whitey"  or  bu^  peep, 
little  "twinkle  toes,"  the  sander  ng  will 
grace  Virginia  Beaches  all  ar  jnd  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  coast,  beaches 
from  Chincoteague  to  Sandbridge  until 
April  or  May.  D 
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catch  a 
big  one  and 
the  Choice 
is  yours! 

Now  anglers  who  catch  citation  size  fish  in  Virginia  can 
have  their  choice  of  our  handsome  plaque  or  our  new  full 
color  decal-  just  the  thing  for  your  boat,  truck  window  or 
tackle  box. 

Also  new  this  year  are  Master  and  Expert  Angler 
patches.  Earn  a  Master  Angler  patch  by  catching  five 
different  kinds  of  citation  fish.  An  Expert  Angler  patch  is 
earned  by  catching  ton  citation  fish  of  the  same  species. 
We  will  honor  citations  issued  since  1963. 
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